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offer an unlimited choice of diversion, There's 
dancing, boating, bathing, canoeing, fishing, riding 
and driving. No matter what the sport indulged 
in, you are always breathing the pure, vitalizing 


air of the Ozarks. 


‘‘The Fisherman’’ 


our special outing train affords ideal service for those desir- 
ing to spend a week-end in the Ozarks—it leaves St. Louis 
Saturdays at 2:20 p.m.; returning arrives St. Louis Sundays 
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at 9:40 p.m. 


Ask for copy of our 1917 Vacation Guide 


Frisco Vacation Department . 
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Will 


mark the end of our Slogan Contest— 


ONLY FIVE MORE DAYS 


On July 15th, the Winner Will Receive 


$1000 in Gold 


You don’t have to be a financial or advertising expert to 
write a slogan. 


Our Free Booklet 
‘“‘DOLLARS AND SAFETY’ 


contains all the information and instructions that anyone needs. 


levery 


person over 14 years of age who is a 


depositor in ANY bank or intends to become a 
depositor, and who lives in Saint Louis or 
within 25 miles of the city limits, is invited 


to ent 


ASK 


er this contest. 


FOR “‘DOLLARS AND SAFETY”: 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF 





COMMERCE IN ST. LOUIS 
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Member Advertising Club of Saint Louis. 
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Gentlemen—the Hess & Culbertson 


Collection offers Jewelry of Character. 





PRICE, 


Gentlemen’s 
Dull Green 


with Amethyst. Hand- 
pierced sides. 





PRICE, $250 
Ring in Beautiful, brilliant 


$29 





White Diamond in 
Dull Green Gold, Ring 
of unique and pleas- 
ing design. 


Gold set 








PRICE, $210 


Scarf Pin with brilliant per- 
fectly cut Diamond in beau- 
tiful Platinum openwork 
border, hand wrought. 





For the soldier, motorist or outdoor enthusiast, 





this Strap Wrist Watch, special at $5.75. 
Others $3.25 to $68. 
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The Reign of Rot-Gut 
By William Marion Reedy 


OTWITHSTANDING the fact that prohi- 
N bition would paralyze St. Louis, in spite of 

the fact that all the St. Louis brewers are 
personal friends and business patrons of mine, I 
make bold to write a few lines in opposition to the 
prohibition clause in the House food control bill. 

This legislation is not a war measure. It is a 
piece of fanaticism put over on the country under 
the mask of patriotism. No such a sweeping inter- 
ference with the habits of the people, the vast 
majority of whom are not drunkards, no such whole- 
sale confiscation of properties built up under state 
protection and participation should be carried out 
without the consent and approval of the country as 
a whole. The congress has no mandate to enact 
prohibition. 

As a necessity of war the enactment is not de- 
fensible. Germany has not abolished beer-drinking. 
France still permits the manufacture and sale of 
wine and supplies it to her soldiers in the field. 
Great Britain decreed a reduction of the beer and 
ale output, but is now about to ordain an increase 
of the barrelage by a large percentage. 

That the stoppage of beer-making will save for 
food enough grain to warrant such action is not 
established. If we were confronted by such shortage 
of supplies as confronts Great Britain, the thing 
might be justified, but we are not. The grain crops 
are to be greater than have been anticipated. And 
what an absurdity to save grain from the vats here 
in order to send it away to be made into beer in 
Great Britain! 

What an atrocity against temperance to leave the 
hard liquor supply untouched while annihilating the 
milder beverages! The whiskey supply will be in- 
creased in price in such a way as to make incalculable 
fortunes for those who have it in storage. The peo- 
ple who drink will have all the more dangerous stuff 
they can afford to pay for. By forcing the drinkers 
to the fierier fluids, drunkenness will be increased 
rather than diminished. Beer and light wines are the 
drinks of temperateness. To forbid their manufacture 
and sale is to encourage the very abuse the prohi- 
bitionists want to abolish. 

Prohibition will not help the United States to win 
the war. It will not help at all in unifying the peo- 
ple. It will be an harassment to the great majority 
of the people. It will promote discontent and social 
division. It will inconvenience an hundred men who 
are not harmed by moderate drinking where it will 
keep one drunkard out of his cups. 

Moreover, the action of the House will deprive the 
government of revenue at the hour of the most 
urgent need thereof. It will wipe out two billions of 
capital. It will empty stores and dwellings of their 
tenants. It will throw millions of men out of em- 
ployment in the liquor and ramifyingly related indus- 
tries. These people will be thrown into acute distress 
and they will not be soon absorbed into the other 
industries. So far as the drunkards are concerned, 
they will find their supply of drunk-producing fluid 
at innumerable private stills, for anyone can make 
whiskey in his home if he wants to do so. The sots 
and soaks won’t suffer. The man who drinks a little 
and not enough to hurt will be deprived of a gratifi- 
cation that is not a sin in itself under any law, 
human or divine. Every decent man would give up 
his drink to help his country, but it doesn’t help the 


country to have one’s habits, harmless alike to him- 
self and the community, interfered with at the behest 
of a minority of myopic moralists and kill-joys. It 
does not seem to most sensible men that it is decent, 
not to say magnanimous, to destroy the great brew- 
ing business because most of the brewers are of 
German birth or descent or supposed sympathies. 

This prohibition rider on the food bill is an abuse 
of popular government. It is a political trick played 
by a well organized and copiously financed aggrega- 
tion of bigoted folk. Congressmen were put up 
against prohibition, and to please their constituents 
voted for it in connection with a measure with which 
it has no logical relation. It were bad enough to 
smash an industry and cancel $500,000,000 of national 
revenue, not to mention the liquor revenues of the 
various states, if the people in the industry were 
given time to make necessary readjustment of their 
interests, but this measure destroys the business and 
the revenue in the twinkling of an eye. The country 
agrees to submit to and coOperate in food control 
and finds prohibition suddenly imposed upon it. The 
country needs all its industries going and one of 
the greatest, as furnishing employment and revenue, 
is destroyed. 

We don’t want to put this country on a whiskey 
basis as the first step in the war. That’s what the 
prohibition rider to the food control bill will do. It 
won’t increase the supply of bread. It will increase 
the price of booze. Where there was one drunk 
there will be fifty or a hundred on vile whiskey. 
Will that promote efficiency in store or mill or mine 
or on the rails? 

The country may go for prohibition some day. 
Very well; let it go there deliberately, after full and 
free discussion in the open. -If the people want it 
they will have it. But the law should not be slipped 
over on us while we are concerned with other things 
and chiefly with the conservation of our resources 
for a war for human freedom. Shall we force our 
soldiers from their beer to indulgence in rot-gut with 
quarrel and murder in every gill? Do we want 
drunkenness or temperance? Snap prohibition such 
as the House rider provides for is as inimical to 
national welfare, in its fiscal lunacy, as it is tyran- 
nous upon individual, personal liberty. Let us hope 
the senate will have some common sense and kill 
the iniquitous dry clause. 

of fe oho of 


Reflections 


By William Marion Reedy 
This Good Old Town 


allotment of the Liberty Loan. Now it doubles 

its quota of the $100,000,000 Red Cross sub- 
scription. These performances, let us hope, will do 
away with the legend in the East that this is the 
farthest outlying province of the German empire. 
There never was any faintest doubt of the loyalty 
of St. Louis or of its generosity. The recent dem- 
onstration of both has done away with a myth. Both 
events were of the nature of a civic festivity. The 
old town had a lot of fun in the doing of its bit. 
Our communal spirit is stronger than most people 
suspect. It has a specialty in the raising of funds. 
It gives with alacrity for good causes with a 
dash of the ideal in them. Possibly it lacks some- 
what in the coOperation for material or strictly 
business purposes that characterizes other cities. It 


‘ 
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does not pull together for projects of commercial 
advancement, but start a subscription for something 
out of which nobody makes any personal profit and 
everybody comes in cheerfully. In no great charitable 
or patriotic purpose of a national character has it 
ever been backward, and in such works the city 
proves by the enlistment of people of all classes that 
it is the most democratic community in the coun- 
try. Participation in such undertakings is remark- 
ably widely distributed. We have no such extremely 
wealthy people as are to be found in New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Cleveland, but our moderately 
wealthy folks are not deficient in the philanthropic 
spirit and they give generally in a way to sustain the 
reputation of the place for genuine friendliness of 
Whenever St. Louis is called on for her 
And for the sup- 


feeling. 
share she is there in good shape. 
port of her own charities and various institutions of 
community effort she is never in the vocative. ’Tis 
a good old town, St. Louis, and its worst defect 
is that it does not vaunt itself raucously before the 
world. There is every good thing here, spiritual 
and material, and there is a happy lack of many bad 
things that are to be found in the other big cities. 
We are disposed too much to depreciate ourselves. 
For proof take the occasions that prompt this para- 
graph. St. Louis doesn’t feel that it has done any- 
thing but its duty, and it is quite simply and naturally 
preparing to perpetuate the Liberty Loan and Red 
Cross organizations for the meeting of other like 
demands upon its resources in the future, with an 
emphatic declaration that the local good works shall 
not suffer in the least by reason of especially heavy 
drafts upon the city for help in national emergencies. 
ole ete 
The Halit of Giving 

Tue country has had an exercise of its generosity 
lately. It is a good thing. People have been giving, 
giving, giving for various causes for three years. 
Now the 
course in giving has been capped by the great Red 


The total of gifts must be enormous. 


The success of this latter ad- 
Some 


Cross contribution. 
venture in helpfulness has been enormous. 
people profess to be surprised thereby. They should 
not be surprised. For there is no habit that grows 
upon people more than this habit of giving. If you 
will think a moment you will remember that no man 
who has ever begun giving has ever stopped it— 
not even at death. These philanthropic folk are by 
cynics said to engage in the practice for the gratifica- 
tion of their own vanity. There may be some little 
truth in the saying, but it must be borne in mind 
that these are and have been hard-headed business 
men, hateful of waste and of ineffectiveness. Often 
they must be disappointed in results, but they never 
activities. You will 
They 
are men to whom, in their respective communities, 
whenever there is need of aid for things deserving, 


discontinue their benevolent 


find them always on every subscription list. 


their neighbors and fellow-citizens turn at once for 
They are often deceived and fre- 
quently “done,” but that tighten their 
Most of them do not even have to be 


contributions. 
does not 
purse-strings. 
solicited. They volunteer their funds. They have 
a pleasure in giving that disappointments cannot 
spoil and they will say, if you ask them, that they are 
satisfied with the results they get upon the whole. 
Constantly new recruits join their ranks and it is 
interesting to observe how the man who begins by 
giving trepidatingly and in a small way develops 
into a temerarious and copious disburser of funds. 
You will find him perhaps piqued that some sub- 
scription has been brought off to which he was not 
a party. 
wealthy either. 
by men of what can justly be called moderate means. 


Then givers are not always the very 
It is surprising how much is given 


Few of them specialize in objects of generosity. 
Any good project appeals to them. Most of them 
do as much, or more, privately than they do pub- 
licly. Anyone in any community who is called upon 
frequently to help raise money for things that are 


not investments is aware that there are a number 
of “sure shots,” unfailing yes-sayers to the callers for 
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a contribution. And each time the need arises there 
are new ones who are getting into the giving habit. 
Usually they will be found to be men hard as nails 
in a business deal, close figurers, looking for the 
discount tor cash, and all that. There is nothing 
about them of the “sucker.” I have found that most 
of them say that they have found that giving grows 
upon them. It isn’t that they forget how to say “no,” 
for they can say it, like a steel trap shutting, in 
business matters. When there comes a great drive 
like the one for the Ked Cross, all the regulars re- 
spond, but many others are drawn into the move- 
ment by the especial force of the immediate object 
and of these new men a great many develop into 
stand-bys. The Ked Cross subscription has made 
countless steadies for future touches. I have no doubt 
that the great campaign for the Liberty Loan brought 
many a subscription to the Red Cross—a felicitous 
exemplification of that crowd psychology to which 
Not that 
I would say that subscription to the loan was chari- 


are attributed more bad things than good. 


ty, but it was a rally to the support of the govern- 
ment. The evidence is strong that giving is both 
infectious and contagious. One wishes that it were 
possible for giving to cure the ills and sorrows that 
Society as organized creates 


Alms 


They do not reach causes. But 


invoke it. It doesn’t. 
more need than charity can ever cope with. 
may help victims. 
so much granted, we must still approve of giving, 
for it is a sign of the growth of sympathy and under- 
standing, and understanding may find its way to root 
remedies. We must have more and more change of 
lieart before we can do very much in the way of 
changing the social system, and as it happens there 
have to be givers even to the cause of social and 
The growth of the giving habit 
is lapping over into the field of reform. 


economic reform. 
I have no 
fear that this is one good custom that will corrupt 
the world, and the best thing about the giving habit 
is that it tends after a while to lead many men who 
begin merely by giving money, to giving themselves 
to ameliorative work on the economic plane. 
fe ef 
Our Army in France 

Two detachments of the American army are in 
France. Probably three or four others will join them 
there within a week. One cannot write much of 
such things, but in all likelihood these troops are 
not “rookies;” they have probably had gruelling 
experience recently along the Mexican border. It 
will not be long before they will be in the fighting. 


Then they will quit themselves like men—and then 





too there will be mourning mingled with pride in 
this country. The transports escaped the German 
submarines, which we may be sure lay in wait for 
It is thought that the falling off in the 
sinking of merchant ships has been due to the fact 


them. 


that the submarines were out for the transports. The 
mere arrival of our army—possibly of 50,000 men, 
though there is no information on this point—is of 
large significance. It will show Germany that we 
are losing no time in getting into the war with all 
the force at our command. It will prove to our 
allies that we are coming at the earliest possible 
hour, five hundred thousand strong, while drilling a 
few million more. Our army and our navy are 
There will be 
a great fourth of July in England, France, Russia 
and Italy over this news, and a greater fourth 
here, though many hearts be aching with anxiety. 
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fretting for a fight, we may be sure. 


The United Railways Compromise 

Prorosats for settlement of the difficulties between 
the city and the United Railways are being formu- 
lated in an ordinance. They include payment of 
the accrued mill-per-passenger tax in installments; 
reduction of capitalization, fixation of limit of earn- 
ings; representation on the board of directors of the 
road by city officials; the extension of underlying 
expired or expiring franchises and an extension of 
the general franchise for a period long enough to 
facilitate the refinancing of the company; a sharing 


by the city in the profits of operation, somewhat as 
If the 


compromise in contemplation be not effected, the 


is done in Chicago and some other cities. 


railway system will be bankrupt and broken up 
into its original component parts, involving loss both 
to the stock and bond holders of the company and 
te the city. The president of the company, Mr. 
Richard McCulloch, meets the city in a spirit of 
evident fairness. He wants to save his company 
from disaster and to re-establish relations with the 
municipality that will permit the profitable operation 
of the property. The request that the annual tax 


per passenger be reduced is fair and the readiness 


to reduce the capitalization is, all things considered, 


a generous concession. The city may demand a re- 
duction in fares, but it is doubtful that the property 
could stand it. Franchise extensions are pending in 
court and the issue may drag along for years. It 
would save time to settle the matter by compromise 
now, especially as the company has a strong prima 
facie case for its contentions. The city is asked to 
give up no rights, to surrender no authority over the 
company. It will still collect a passenger tax, though 
reduced to a figure that the company can meet with- 
out wiping out its funds for improvements and ex- 
tensions. There will be, of course, demands for 
more ruthless dealing with the company than the 
conference has considered. Maybe the company has 
been wicked, but even so, the city does not want the 
corporation to be lynched. The company has learned 
its lesson and is willing to be good and the city can 
pass an ordinance to keep it good. Give the United 
Railways a chance to reform and at the same time to 
subsist. 
sf ote 
Big Bill of Chicago 

For once Chicago possesses something big that 
she is not proud of. It is her mayor—Big Bill 
Thompson. Even the Chicago aldermen are ashamed 
of him. The charitable think he is a case of paresis; 
but most people simply wonder whether he is an 
ass or a crook. 

fe of 

PROHIBITION is the issue that is always sprung to 
frustrate every worthy political purpose. Just now 
it is thrust forward to obstruct the nation’s work 
of making effective war and to help Germany. 
Everything else can go to hell, if prohibitionists can 
only fasten their fanatical fad upon their unfortunate 
fellows. 

More of the Irony of Ireland 

RiotinGc by Sinn Feiners in Dublin and Cork in 
celebration of the British amnesty to prisoners in- 
carcerated for the Easter insurrection of 1916 is not 
calculated to inspire hope of a happy outcome of the 
proposed Irish convention to consider a programme 
for home rule. The party of the rioters will not 
participate in the convention. Unfortunately, the 
party is as strong as it is bitter and irreconcilable. 
It has been strengthened by defections from the 
Nationalist party because the Nationalists in Par- 
liament stood for Carson in the British cabinet. Sinn 
Fein rioting will not make Ulsterites contemplate 
with equanimity the idea of home rule. To them it 
will be a threat of violence. The men who stone the 
police will probably be only too ready to stone 
Orangemen. The conservative elements in the Nar 
tionalist party will be repelled from participation in 
the convention. People in business and in the pro- 
fessions, the clergy and others will be disheartened 
by the extremism of the Sinn Feiners. What use 
of a home rule convention, if, after home rule has 
been agreed upon, the Sinn Fein element is deter- 
mined to insist upon a continuance of violent revolu- 
tion in behalf of absolute and unqualified independ- 
ence for Ireland? Rioting must be put down and 
revolution will be suppressed. The British govern- 
ment will do it and armed Ulster will probably take 
a hand. The intransigent Irish are not helping Ire- 
land. They are promoting civil war. They cannot 
hope to win for their idea. It is unthinkable that 
England will permit the establishment of an in- 
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yeterately hostile independent republic right at her 
dcor—another Heligoland commanding the British 
kingdom militarily, from the West, that would offer 
itself as a base of attack to any enemy or enemies 
of the British empire. It is equally unthinkable that 
industrial Ulster will ever consent to become part 
of a nation dominated by the spirit of Sinn Fein. 
Ulster will hold off or at the very best yield only a 
perfunctory countenance to a convention that will 
not be able to guarantee the repression of such vio- 
lence as the Sinn Feiners seem determined to per- 
petrate. Moreover, as I gather from Margaret 
Skinnider’s remarkable and illuminating little book 
on the revolutionary movement, “Doing My Bit for 
Ireland” (the Century Co., New York), the revolu- 
tion is not possessed of the genius or the resources 
that will enable it to dominate the Irish situation. 
As this fine-souled girl tells the story of the Dublin 
insurrection and her part in it—she looks like Rosa- 
lind in the role—that event was a pathetic flash in 
the pan. Its preliminary arrangements broke down 
and the manoeuvers that were to inaugurate the 
uprising on Easter day were called off by the head 
of the volunteers. The arrival of the German ship 
with 30,000 rifles and a million rounds of ammuni- 
tion was miscalculated and, though Miss Skinnider 
says not, the fact of the coming of the Aud was 
probably betrayed to the English. For all its ideal- 
istic fervor, for all its rather jejune enthusiasm the 
revolution’s programme was a pathetic failure. The 
preparation for the event ignored all the factors 
necessary to success, and the uprising proceeded 
upon a basis of hopelessly misunderstood conditions. 
Much as you must love the men and women of the 
insurrection, you cannot but feel the pathos of 
them and it is heightened and deepened by the blend- 
ing of absurdity with the unreckoning devotion of 
the undertaking. And revolution now is more hope- 
less, with, as I understand, 200,000 English troops in 
Ireland. The Sinn Feiners cannot win for them- 
selves, but, unfortunately, they appear to be just 
strong enough to assure the futilization of the home 
rule convention. They are going to force Ulster to 
stay under arms. Their maleficent activities are just 
sufficient to justify the charge that the Nationalists 
cannot give any guarantee of ability to bring Ireland 
to peaceful acceptance of any programme of home 
rule. Amnesty has not mollified the Sinn Feiners. 
They remember only their executed leaders. They 
hate the Nationalists who support the government— 
with Carson in it—that carried out those executions. 
There is little hope of Nationalist control of south- 
ern Ireland when the bishop of Cork talks the 
irreconciliableness that prelate talked to Mr. John 
Kirby of the New York IVorld and St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch. That churchman ¢ >. mned Ulster indus- 
trialism as being an intoleva'.e thing to agricultural 
and dreaming Ireland. Ulsier will never want to 
come into a government animated by that spirit 
against herself. Nationalist property interests will 
be alienated from a home rule plan that will be 
fought by Sinn Fein. The revolutionists are not 
touched by the heroic deaths of such brilliant Na- 
tionalists as Willie Redmond and T. M. Kettle, for 
England. Mr. T. P. O’Connor, most charming of 
men and cleverest of politicians, has come to this 
country to plead the Nationalist cause. I am afraid 
that the Sinn Feiners have forestalled him with the 
Irish in the United States to such an extent as to 
Prevent his securing a solid Irish-American support 
of the home rule convention. The home rule con- 
vention cannot meet with any hope of success until 
a violent element of the Irish that does not want 
home rule has been suppressed. Such a condition 
and situation do not constitute an argument in favor 
of Irish capacity for home rule. If Sinn Fein is 
financed by German money, as is believed, then all 
English liberal sympathy for home rule will be 
alienated. The Irish riots may not amount to much 
but they are symptomatic of grave dangers to the 
home rule cause. Premier Lloyd-George will prob- 
ably not dissolve the convention because of them, 
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but he cannot have much hope of it. Mr. O’Connor 
is optimistic. Mr. William O’Brien is not. Tim 
Healy must find the situation mightily ministrant to 
his inextinguishable malice. Sir Edward Carson 
probably smiles his slanting smile and says nothing 
but looks “I told you so.” One wonders what the 
Irishmen in the British trenches in Flanders think of 
it. It is enough to please Heine’s Aristophanes of 
Heaven; to lend a fine ironic touch to the jolly 
saying, “God is good to the Irish.” 


oo 


Too Much Autogeny 


A SELF-PERPETUATING board of directors of the 
ZoOlogical Society won’t do. The board has the 
handling of a goodly sum of public money raised by 
taxation every year. The members of that board 
should be chosen by officials responsible to the people 
who pay the taxes. That the board has done a good 
work in establishing the zoo in Forest Park everyone 
admits, but that is no reason why the institution 
should remain always under the control of a few 
men with a perfect understanding among themselves 
and no responsibility direct or indirect to the public. 
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The Chevalier Sinjin 

Mr. T. St. JoHN (pronounced Sinjin) GAFFNEY 
has turned up at Stockholm, “representing Ireland” 
in the Socialist conference. The Chevalier is about 
as much of a Socialist as Cardinal Gibbons is an 
atheist. He comes of a noble family in Limerick 
and he has a fine contempt for work. President 
Roosevelt made him consul at Dresden, whence he 
was transferred to Munich, and in that position he 
got mixed up in anti-British propaganda at the out- 
break of the war. President Wilson removed him 
over his protests of innocence and now we see what 
those protests amounted to. The Chevalier has some 
fame as an Irish patriot—and he does love Ireland. 
But the secretary of the Stockholm conference says 
that the accredited representative of Irish Socialism 
is Thomas O’Brien, and Gaffney has no standing in 
the gathering. I am sorry that Sinjin is to be 
barred from the meeting. I venture the assertion 
that there will not be a man there who can wear 
a monocle with the grace of the Chevalier—to say 
nothing of his white spats. 
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Where Their Friends Are 
THOSE Russian socialists, anarchists, nihilists, etc., 

who are playing Germany’s game just now have 
forgot that in the past people of their kind were not 
allowed to alight for long in Germany. Those that 
did not settle in Switzerland found refuge and pro- 
tection either in England or France or the United 
States. So far as they or their theories have had 
any friends, those friends were the governments 
now at war with Germany. The Russian govern- 
ments that persecuted these men were German in 
their sympathies. Let Germany win and the Musco- 
vite revolutionists will be given short shrift. 
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The Inexhaustible Source 


In the United States senate statesmen are hitting 
all around the land question in its relation to the 
raising of both food and revenue, and never once 
ringing center. Senator Sheppard of Texas has 
introduced a resolution for a constitutional amend- 
ment giving congress power to purchase land any- 
where in the United States, hold, improve, sub- 
divide and sell the same and also to make loans for 
the purpose of encouraging and promoting farm 
ownership in the United States, provided that the 
land shall not be sold at less than cost. Senator 
Borah has proposed to increase food production by 
the reclamation of arid lands. Senator Phelan of 
California would stimulate production by leasing 
land withdrawn from entry under irrigation projects. 
The Senate Irrigation Committee proposes new ir- 
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None of these will get results. 
The way to do this is to tax and surtax the unim- 


rigation projects. 


proved lands now held out of use in every state in 
the union. That will force the land to productive 
use. The tax on such land will be taken off pro- 
ductive business. It will not hurt the farmer who 
farms his farm. It will “get” the land speculator 
whose functioning in the social scheme underlies all 
the food speculation Mr. Hoover complains about. 
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Prophets of Evil 

Now there are prophesied for us more troubles. 
The small investors in the liberty bonds are going 
to default on their payments. The bonds are to be 
paid for thus: 2 per cent on application, 18 per cent 
on June 28th, 20 per cent on July 30th, and 30 per 
cent each on August 15th and 30th. These payments 
come too close together, especially for the little fel- 
lows who were coerced into subscribing for bonds 
as they were coerced into marching for preparedness. 
It is said that time-payment-house managers make 
this prediction with regard to the bonds and it is 
pointed out that failure to meet installments on time 
will result in forfeiture of previous payments. There 
may be some difficulty of this kind, but it seems 
that as the bonds were oversubscribed to the extent 
of about $900,000,000 there will be plenty of people 
ready to take the bonds that some subscribers may 
be unable or unwilling to pay for. To what extent 
men, and women, too, were forced to subscribe for 
bonds with the alternative of losing their jobs, it is 
hard to say. The charge that with a majority of the 
purchasers the bond issue was a forced loan is a 
rather loose one. We shall have to await the facts. 
Just now the loan is being insidiously discredited by 
pacifists and pro-Germans, between whom latterly 
there is little either of distinction or difference. 
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What's Eatin? Max 


MAx1M Gorky can never forget that when he 
came to this country with a lady who was not his 
wife they “were not received in the best society. 
But he should remember that this was due to the 
fact that he came some years before sex o'clock. 
It is as great a misfortune to be ahead of the times 
as to be behind them. Gorky is a good writer but 
a poor statesman. And some of us seem to remem- 
ber a time when he was not thought to be ultra- 
loyal to the radicals of Russia. We must concede, 
however, that he has a good case against the Ameri- 
can bourgeoisie of the days of his traveling here. 
I am not condemning Maxim; only explaining him. 
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WHEN Mr. William Jennings Bryan came out for 
food control, that carried with it, by implication, 
drink control to the point of prohibition. It may be 
said that the House went dry when Willie tipped the 
wink. 
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The Issue of Religion 

Tue French-Canadians will not fight for the 
entente because they don’t like the English and be- 
cause France abolished the Concordat. In Ireland 
many of the people who would have fought for 
France are opposed to making war on Germany be- 
cause France is governed, as they think, by Free 
Masons. Catholic Belgium’s woes do not move these 
people in the least. Cardinal Mercier’s protests and 
appeals touch them not. William Redmond’s death 
in the field for France and England, and, as he pro- 
claimed, for Ireland, with his last words breathing 
beautiful prayers to the Virgin Mother, leaves the 
Sinn Feiners cold. Catholic priests in numbers have 
died in the French trenches. The recruiting officers 
tell all this in vain to the Canadian habitants. The 
Nationalist leaders have dwelt upon it in their 
speeches in Ireland, without result. Of course, the 
opposition in Ireland and French Canada is more 
racial than religious. It is based really upon hatred 
of England. The Catholicism of it is a kifd of 
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afterthought There is more of politics than of 
religion in the recalcitrancy of both Ireland ana 
French Canada. Not all the Sinn Feiners even are 
Roman Catholics. The psychologists may explain 
this curious situation. All the ordinary commentator 
may do is to remark that the war was bad enough 
without the admixture of the odium theologicum. 
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Salute Mr. Root 


Mr. Evinu Roor has made a number of speeches 
in Russia. He has not oversaid nor undersaid any- 
Neither flattery nor condescension has he 
dealt in. If he has not said all that could be said, 
he has said all that should be said. And he has said 
it with the elegance of simplicity, subordinating him- 
self with the most delicate tact to President Wilson. 
In a trying situation, to audiences requiring the 


thing. 


subtlest consideration, he has addressed himself with 
a supreme skill thoroughly consistent with honesty. 
If we want an example of the genius of Woodrow 
Wilson in government, we need look no farther than 
his selection of Elihu Root to head the mission to 
Russia. And Root’s genius is resplendent in his 
dealing with a revolution and conciliating it, when 
he came before it heralded as a reactionary. He 
measures up fully with any man in Europe with 
whom he may be compared. 

re 
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Too Previous Mentions 
SoMeEvopy has already nominated Gen. Pershing 
for President in 1920—on the Republican ticket, I 
suppose. Someone else has nominated Mr. Herbert 
Hoover. There has been “mention” of Gen. G. W. 
Such political speculations are imbecilic, 
Sensible people know that 


Goethals. 
but otherwise harmless. 
war is a greater smasher than maker of reputations. 
Many men are tried and cast aside. No great genius 
has been developed in Europe’s war in three years. 
Many men of promise have failed to perform. It 
may be that the men upon whom we now pin our 
highest hopes will be the men whom six months from 
now we shall be howling down. No man worth 
mentioning for president will pay any attention to 
the mention. He has another job demanding all his 
mind and heart and soul. 
2. of. 
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Patriots All 


Har of the two billion dollar loan is said to have 
been taken by people of moderate means. They knew 
there were investments paying more, but they took 
the loan as a bit of patriotism. How about the 
rich? Did they rush into the market to unload 
taxable securities in order to buy untaxed Liberty 
bonds? If they did, the market did not show it. 
Rich folks are capable of patriotism, too. The gov- 
ernment has discovered the people are ready to go 
the limit in the war and especially for a soon-to-be- 
over war. Future loans will be easy to raise, with a 
little better interest, even if future bonds shall be 
taxed. 
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Cost Plus Profit 

A coop deal of government work has been let on 
cost plus profit. Already it has been discovered that 
contractors have gone at the work regardless of cost. 
They can hide a good deal of profit in cost, if they 
are not watched. The government has already begun 
to put limitation upon both cost and _ profit—par- 
ticularly in the building of the sixteen cantonments. 
The contractors generally are going to have a hard 
time getting away with graft, if they try it, with so 
many business men who formerly played the game 
for their own hands, now on the job for the govern- 
ment. Those reformed business men on the different 
boards are going to be hard to fool. Their business 
just now is to prevent the other fellows from putting 
over the things the board men so often achieved in 
the past. Set a business man to catch a business 
man—what? Well,—if you don’t believe that this is 
sound pragmatic philosophy, just read Thorstein 
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Veblen’s “Theory of Business Enterprise.” Business 
has been straightened up considerably in the past 
ten years, but all the offending Adam has not been 


whipped out of it yet. 


Fixed Prices for Everything 

Ir the government is going to fix prices on steel 
for ships, why should it not fix prices on steel for 
railroad cars and locomotives? Cars and locomo- 
tives are needed as much almost as ships. And if 
the price for steel be fixed, why not the price of 
lumber and other things needed in government and 
in private business? There is no escape from price- 
fixing in an incalculably wide range of work. This 
may not be Jeffersonian democracy, but it is the 
inevitable compulsion of the emergency. No theory 
should stand in the way of fixed prices for coal for 
next winter. 
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THE Red Cross will give the Iron Cross and the 
Victoria Cross and the Croix de Guerre and all the 
other military crosses the double cross. 

*. 
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Insuring Our Seamen 


Ovr officers and seamen are to be insured, for no 
more than $5,000 and no less than $1,000. This is 
mandatory in the case of merchant ships sailing from 
this country June 26th and from foreign ports on 
and after July 10th, through the war zone. It is 
permissive elsewhere. The men are to be insured 
with the war risk board or with insurance companies 
on terms satisfactory to the secretary of the treas- 
ury. For this work there shall be employed the 
same machinery that is used in the insurance of hulls 
and cargoes. Our officers and seamen are to be 
allowed compensation for detention when held by 
the enemy. This is wisdom. But if we insure officers 
and seamen, why can we not insure workers in all 
lines of service, not only in war but during peace? 
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Our Own Real-politik 

WE are making earnest representations to Mexico 
in the matter of the heavy taxes she is putting on 
oil. We are trying to force Mexico to giye us oil on 
terms that are more ours than hers. This is all right. 
But it is odious and infamous when Japan puts 
pressure upon or makes earnest representations to 
China. There is a Monroe Doctrine for America 
and a Monroe Doctrine for Asia, but one is evil 
and the other is good. It’s just as well to keep 
cool these war times. There’s a heap of real-politik 
in all the idealism that is being talked everywhere. 
And because of that fact the demand goes up for 
some exact definition of peace terms by all the 
allies, as well as by Germany. There is nothing very 
assuring in Great Britain’s viewing Japan’s purposes 
in the Far East “from a slightly different angle” 
than ours. There may be all kinds of slightly 
different angles in the situation immediately prece- 
dent to the great peace treaty, angles, for example, 
that will take in such a scheme as a tariff combina- 
tion against the central empires. A slightly different 
angle may spread out from the earth until its base 
is wide enough to cover the distance between here 
and the star alpha centauri. We don’t want a peace 
of slightly different angles, but one strictly on the 
square. The entente has never repudiated the re- 
ported pact for a post-bellum trade war against the 
Germanic allies. And such a pact is not a league of 
peace, but a league of war. President Wilson is 
not for that. Does our joining the entente in the 
war commit us to any such programme? This is 
not the inquiry of friends of Germany, but of 
friends of the United States and peace. We await 
the revision of the tariff paet among the entente, 
promised by France and England to the new Rus- 
sian government. Our earnest representations to 
Mexico suggest that it is about time for a pre- 
cipitation of some solids out of the idealistic afflatus 


now showered upon us. Are we committed, let ys 
say, to all that Italy wants in the way of absolute 
control of the Adriatic? That may be a lot of 
crazy fellows who are running new Russia, but they 
played a trump card when they demanded a look 
at all the treaties of the entente powers. Wouldn't 
we Americans like to see them too? No world could 
possibly be as virtuous as all the world at war now 
professes itself to be. Of course, Germany must 
first be beaten; but that must not make us forget 
what we are beating her for or lead us into a mix- 
up of ourselves with purposes quite other than those 
our president has proclaimed.. 
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The Strangle Hold 

Tue President is to have discretionary power of 
control of exports. It is a vast power. One way in 
which it will be used will be to keep down exports 
to Holland and the Scandinavian countries to make 
sure that they shall decreasingly provision and other- 
wise supply Germany. Those countries will be 
pinched, for if they cannot send supplies to Ger- 
many, they will receive nothing from her. The war 
is going to be harder on those little neutrals, as a 
result of our embargo, for that’s what control of 
exports means. The starvation noose is to be drawn 
tighter around Germany and our control of exports 
is going to save a lot of trouble for the British 
blockading fleet. Starvation is legitimate warfare. 
2ombing school-houses full of children is not. 

fe fe 
Give the Women Votes 

TIME, don’t you think, to quit ragging those Wash- 
ington suffragists who are picketing the White 
House? Time to give women the vote all over this 
country. They have it in England. They have it in 
Russia. They are to get it in Italy. The women of 
this country are showing their value in war, as the 
women have shown it in all other countries. They 
should get the privilege of voting even as they have 
accepted the duty of service. And if we are fighting 
for democracy, what is more democratic than the 
admission of women to full citizenship? The war 
should yield its first American victory to American 
women. Congress should act to that end at once. 
The states will follow in due time. 


oh of 
More City Bonds 

On the principle that under our present system 
the piling up of taxation on business must inevitably 
reach a stage at which business can bear no more 
without collapse under the burden, and that then 
everybody will see the necessity of shifting the bur- 
den to privilege that gives nothing but tends to 
get all the benefits of improvements, I am in favor 
of the proposed $18,840,000 bond issue by the city 
of St. Louis. The improvements for which the 
bonds are to be issued are needed. The benefits of 
those improvements will. accrue chiefly to the land 
speculators. The producers will pay. The parasites 
vill profit. I’m in favor of the producers learning 
what the system will do to them finally. To be sure, 
they may balk in St. Louis, when they think of the 
recently increased national, state and city taxes, but 
the city administration evidently thinks they won't. 
If they don’t there’s hope that the incidence of 4 
multiplicity of taxes will open their eyes to the rea- 
son and necessity for recourse to the single tax 
upon land values as the only means of escape from 
bankruptcy. Bring along the bond _ issues. Let’s 
have one every week or so. 


of of 
Organizing Transportation 


THE way to relieve the railroads is to use the 
rivers for transportation in this crisis. The railroads 
will have to be connected with the river wharves 
and landings. River carriers and rail carriers will 
have to work together, exchanging traffic, using joint 
bills of lading, etc. The Railroad War Board 18 
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willing. What is now needed is to promote building 
of boat and barge lines on the rivers and wharves 
and elevators, with modern loading and unloading 
equipment by all the cities. This will take some time. 
Meanwhile the railroads are to load cars heavier, 
using all the space. Demurrage charges are to be 
increased in order to force quick unloading. Idle 
cars are not to be left on sidings waiting for loads. 
Repair work is to be speeded up in the shops. Coal 
and iron will be made preferred commodities, and so 
will other things that the government may need 
quickly. In the matter of coal there will be more 
direct consignments to ultimate purchasers. If neces- 
sary, all work that may keep open top cars from the 
meeting of the special demands of government will 
be suspended. Duplicated train services will be cut 
out. The laws against preferring one shipper over 
another will be in abeyance. Certain shipments shall 
have priority over others. As the new regulations 
come out from Washington headquarters, old rail- 
road hands are bewildered but surprised in many 
instances that the railroads didn’t think of them 
before. Competition between roads caused expendi- 
ture that had no justification but that the other 
fellow did it. Unified control, even so far as it has 
gone, shows most gratifying results. It is calculated 
that before very long the old equipment under the 
newly-regulated use will give the equivalent of more 
use than had been hitherto deemed possible. As this 
new organization of the railway business proceeds, 
the traffic increases in such proportion as to leave 
the improved methods still behind. Therefore the 
rails will be linked up with the rivers wherever prac- 
ticable. The congress will grant aid in barge and 
wharf and elevator building. President Fairfax 
Harrison of the Railroad War Board has assured 
the codperation of the railroads and this will hasten 
the passage of the necessary river and harbor legis- 
lation by congress. All this work once begun, we 
may be sure will not be dropped after the war. The 
railroads operated under the authority of the Presi- 
dent will be welded into one system and joined to the 
river carriers, and then, after the war, if they don’t 
behave, they will be in splendid shape to be taken 
over by the government. 


Taking Care of the Fighters 

AFTER this war the soldier is not going home to 
experience governmental neglect. That Germany will 
take care of her veteran survivors we may be sure. 
Australia is to loan $110,000,000 to her returned 
men. The limit of the loan to any soldier will be 
$2,500. He will be assisted to secure a piece of 
land. The government will provide artificial limbs 
for maimed men. Special workshops will be pro- 
vided for men who have lost their eyes or their 
hands. Provision will be made for employment be- 
tween the time of their discharge and the finding of 
such jobs as they can best fill. Great Britain is 
getting ready to put the returned soldier on the 
land and to put him in the way of making a living. 
He will be taken care of under a broadly-conceived 
housing scheme. Even now the British soldier 
is made an allowance for his family from whom 
he is separated. It is only $2.25 per week for wife 
or mother, $1.25 for the first, 84 cents for the sec- 
ond, and 50 cents for each additional child. Canada 
gives her soldiers $20 a month separation allowance, 
regardless of the size of the family. Now the 
matter of such allowance is being taken up in this 
country. The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States has brought the matter to the attention of 
the Council of National Defense. This-cannot be 
left to the charity of individual citizens, as it was 
in the case of the recent expedition to Mexico. The 
government has not done anything yet, but surely 
this wealthy nation is not going to let the dependents 
of its soldiers suffer at home while the bread- 
winners are away at the war. Doubtless the selective 
draft will be conducted with a view to minimizing 
the number of dependents to be taken care of, but 
no soldier’s family should be left to suffer. The 
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country should look after all of them, especially in 
the time of appallingly high prices. Great Britain 
found the first separation allowances too low and 
is now about to raise them. The money is dis- 
tributed through the Pension Office. Our pension 
department could take over this necessary work, 
without much trouble or added expense. One thing 
is sure: we shall have better fighters if every fighter 
knows that the folks at home are taken care of. 
And the dictate of justice and gratitude is that our 
soldiers who return from the war should be put in 
the way of securing self-supporting occupations. 
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Natural Money 


HOW TO ABOLISH MONEY AND RENT 


ote Og ote fe 


By John Raymond Cummings 


ASSUME that all natural laws are harmonious; 
that the economic law is resourceful enough to 
accomplish what the ethical law demands. I 
therefore start with this ethico-economic axiom, 
which I believe all morally normal men will admit: 

When the people who perform useful Service 
(labor) get all the useful things produced, each in 
proportion to his contribution of useful service, and 
all have unrestricted opportunity to labor, we shall 
have economic justice. 

This is equivalent to saying that all wealth should 
be distributed as wages, for useful service is labor. 

It is generally said by economists that all wealth 
is distributed to the three factors of production, 
Land, Labor and Capital, respectively as Rent, 
Wages and Interest. This is true in present con- 
ditions, but the whole system of economic phi- 
losophy as now taught, including Single Tax, is 
an inversion. Wages are not low because rents are 
high, nor even because rent and interest take so 
much. Interest persists and rent is abnormally high 
because wages are low, or, to speak more exactly, 
we have the phenomena of low wages on the one 
hand, and interest and abnormally high rent on the 
other, as the complemental and inseparable effects 
of a cause lying back of these phenomena. That 
cause is competition for employment. 

We need invoke only one economic law in order to 
finish the science of political economy, namely, the 
law of value, commonly called the law of supply and 
demand, which is to the economic world what gravity 
is to the solar system—the law that preserves its 
balance. It may be stated thus: 

When the supply of a thing ts normal and_ the 
demand for it ts normal, its value will be normal, for 
normal value is the resultant of normal demand aci- 
mg upon normal supply. 

For our special purpose we need a corollary of this 
law, as follows: 

When anything commonly sells in the open market 
for less than it ought to command in exchange tt is 
because there is more competition among sellers to 
sell it than among buyers to buy it; because supply 
of it and demand for it are not in normal relation. 


This is as true of labor as it is of labor products, 
and wages (the value of labor) are low solely and 
only because laborers are forced to compete for em- 
ployment. They are forced to compete because the 
largest single field of labor normal to organized so- 
ciety is practically closed, namely, the field of public 
work; that is, the production of public wealth in the 
form of highways and other public utilities. 

When the common-labor wage is normal all wages 
will be normal, for every skilled laborer finds his 
own wage ratio to the basic, common-labor wage. 
To make all wages normal, therefore, we need only 
to make the basic wage normal by ending competi- 
tion among common laborers. In order to do this 
we must find the typical common laborer and deal 
with him efficiently and comprehensively. Where is 
he? 

He is “The Man With a Hoe,” the farm laborer. 
Because of the seasonal character of farming, a large 
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proportion of the “hired men’ on the farms are in 
enforced idleness practically one-third of the year. 
This is why the ever-increasing procession of young 
men and women steadily moves on from the green 
fields to the already overcrowded cities, forcing 
wages down and rents up. They are seeking con- 
tinuous employment, and we may cry “back to the 
land” till doomsday—they will not go back even to 
free land—and four months of idleness. Full-time 
employment will raise the basic wage fifty per cent, 
even at the present wage rate, and absence of com- 
petition will be as great a factor, thus doubling the 
present basic wage. We who complain that men are 
in enforced idleness are annually twitted by reac- 
tionaries with such sneers as this: “Enforced idle- 
ness! Why, they want ten thousand laborers right 
now in every state west of the Ohio river, and can’t 
get them.” This is true, and the real answer has 
never been given. 

Farmers are short of help in the growing and har- 
vesting season because farmhands are short of em- 
ployment in the winter third of the year. 


Full-time employment without competition will be 
guaranteed to all rural laborers if the general gov- 
ernment will do what it ought to do aside from any 
consideration of the effect on wages. Business is 
periodically paralyzed by a so-called surplus of pri- 
vate production, that cannot be sold, and there is 
always a woeful shortage of public wealth in the 
form of highways and other public utilities that do 
not have to be sold. The state of unbalance will be 
cured by the following simple provision by the gen- 
eral government: 

From and after the passage of this act, public work 
in the building of highways and other public utilities 
shall be open in every rural neighborhood to all the 
common labor that offers, all labor and material to be 
paid for in legal tender service certificates, the unit 
of which shall be a day of common labor. Said cer- 
tificates shall be the only lawful money of the realm 
EON moses: years from the taking effect of this act. 

By the automatic working of the system a perfect 
balance will be preserved between private and public 
wealth and we shall have economic justice. Its 
-automatic working is as follows: 

Assume that more than the normal proportion of 
labor had been in public work for a considerable 
time—that would mean that less than the normal pro- 
portion had been in private employment. Com- 
modity prices would therefore be abnormally high 
because of relative scarcity, and private employers 
would offer somewhat more than the public wage, 
thus drawing labor from public employment, restrict- 
ing money issue, increasing private production, there- 
by lowering commodity prices, and so restoring the 
balance. On the other hand, if more than the nor- 
mal proportion of labor had been in private em- 
ployment the prices of commodities would be abnor- 
mally low because of relative abundance. Private 
employers would then release some of their em- 
ployes, who would go into public work. Thus pri- 
vate production would be restricted, money issue 
would be increased and the balance again restored. 

However, there would be no noticeable shifting 
from private to public employment and back, except 
of those whose private employment is seasonal. The 
balance would be preserved with as little disturb- 
ance as the water level is preserved in two connected 
reservoirs. 

Instantly this law goes into effect, wages will rise 
and will rapidly advance toward the full product, but 
as the money wage will never change because the 
money unit is a time unit of labor, real wages (what 
the money wage will buy) will increase by the money 
unit’s absorption of purchasing power. As certificates 
of all dates will be interchangeable, and as wages 
will be an increasing proportion of an ever-increasing 
product until they are the full product, and will then 
increase by as much as the productiveness of labor 
increases, evidently a day’s wages saved will always 
buy the greater product of a day of labor applied at 
the later date, thus giving “service for serviée” to 
money savers (social lenders, who produce surplus 
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wealth and exchange it for social credit). It gives 
lending at in- 
lenders are entitled 
a debt.” If the 


per cent a year, a 


them “service for service” without 


terest; gives them the increas« 
to without the necessity of “buying 
increase in productiveness is 1 
money unit will buy 56 per cent more at the end of 
thirty years than when it was carned, for the increase 
is compound, the product for each year being reck- 
oned on that of the year preceding. 

This money will therefore be the favorite agency 
of credit saving for aye for the mass of the people, 
and its volume will be whatever is needed for the 
purpose. 

{Long-time credits can now be 
form of land value directly or indirectly; that is, 


made only in the 


in land ownership or in loans secured by land value 
All long- 


time credit savings therefore inflate land values, and 


in the form of mortgages, stocks or bonds. 


but for such guaranty of these savings for age the 
individual surpluses they represent would not be 
abundantly produced. Stated in other form, all long- 


time credits (the value representative of advance 
production) must be guaranteed by social value. So- 
cial value can appear only in two forms, (1) privilege 
value, yielding rent or interest, and (2) public wealth 
value. When social value is available for the con- 
servation of individual surplus credits only in the 
forms of privilege value, rent and interest must 
accrue to the individual in order to give “service for 
service,” but when social value is free to appear as 
public wealth represented by money that absorbs the 
increase in the productiveness of labor, thus giving 
“service for service” without interest, interest will 
disappear and indivdual surplus credits will take the 
form of public wealth, which aids labor, instead of 
heing expressed as privilege value yielding interest 
and rent, which are burdens upon labor. 

The system will establish a uniform margin in 
every rural community at least 100 per cent higher 
than the present margin and will thereby reduce rents 
to a relatively nominal sum. 

It will supply the entire revenue for the general 
government without taxation, thus leaving what re- 
mains of rent as a fund for the exclusive use of the 
community. 

In addition to this, it will remove the chief obstacle 
to sane taxation—exrpropriation. Just in proportion 
as economic interest disappears, and because of its 
disappearance, economic rent may be taken without 
destroying the selling value of land, thus avoiding 
the hardship and injustice to aged small land owners 
and owners of modest savings secured upon land 
value, who are too old to benefit by increased wages. 
This seeming economic miracle is no miracle at all, 
but a very simple and easily understood truth. 

Let all taxes be put upon land and fixed improve- 
ments, and let the land and improvements be valued 
by any proper system, preferably by owners, the 
valuation to be a perpetual option price at which 
anyone may purchase through the recorder’s office 
by paying the valuation to the owner and engaging 
to pay an annual premium above taxes into the pub- 
lic treasury. Provided, however, that owners who 
are not users may always retain ownership by meet- 
ing the bid, with a small preference, say five per cent, 
in their favor, and users may retain ownership by 
meeting the bid, with a large preference, say 25 per 
cent, in their favor. Homes may be given a still 
larger preference or be exempt from forced sale 
while so used by owners. 


Assume a site valued at $10,000 because it yields 
$500 a year of what we call net income; that the 
income is constant and that interest is falling one 
per cent in two years. We may write the history 
of this site as follows: 


Year Income TInt. Rate Sale Value Prem. Bid 
1920 $500 HO $10,000 None 
1922 “s { “ $100 
1924 $e 3 “ 200 
1926 a 2 ¥ 300 
1928 a 1 ag 400? 


I put a question mark after the premium for 1928 
because, when the commercial rate for loans is only 
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one per cent, it is probably all for the labor involved 
and for the risk carried, which payment is not eco- 
nomic interest. There is a similar factor in what we 
call rent. It is wages of management, payment for 
risk of loss by vacancy or failure of tenant to pay, 
and for the final trouble and uncertainty of realizing 
the valuation by re-sale. This factor cannot be 
determined by estimate, but the market knows, and 
this is absolutely certain: When it is no longer easy 
to realize the valuation by re-sale, premiums will no 
longer be bid on that site unless by mistake, and as 
long as there is an unearned yalue, premiums will be 


bid. 
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Prussian Efficiency 
By George D. Herron 


{This is Chapter IX of “The Menace of Peace,” 
published this week by Mitchell Kennerley, New 
York. The book is a flaming lyric of anti-Prus- 
sianism, abounding in purple passages. The author 
thinks a peace otherwise than by German defeat 
would be the abomination of desolation and that 
those who hope for a draw in the war are the tools 
conscious or unconscious of a loathsome perfection 
of forgery, falsehood and intrigue for peace like 
unto that which brought on the war. A German 
peace would be a betrayal of mankind, the end 
of democracy and civilization. It is plotted by the 
armament makers and—the Vatican. It means the 
restored temporal power of the papacy. The Catho- 
lic church and the Jesuit order are working for 
Benedict, the pope, has sold out Chris- 
tendom to hold his job. Catholicism is the ally of 
autocracy, feudalism and international financial 
monopoly—‘“these three, like Pilate and Herod and 
Caiaphas, have become friends in the day of the 
crucifixion of humanity—have become friends in 
the hope that they may prevent humanity from 
rising again.’’ This has a touch of the fantastic in 
it, but the book as a whole is a splendid and brief 
specimen of the lost art of rhythmic eloquence of 
denunciation, 


Germany. 


George D. Herron is perhaps not quite forgot. 
In 1891 his marriage to a wealthy protegee after 
divorce from his wife had this whole country ex- 
cited. He was a fervent socialist. He had been 
pastor of congregational churches in Lake City. 
Minn., and Burlington, Ta., and later ‘professor of 
applied Christianity” in Iowa College. He resigned 
because the college trustees did not approve his 
teachings. He dropped Christian phraseology from 
his teachings and took to the lecture platform. His 
utterances disturbed those “dark ages” and when 
his divorce and remarriage came into the news he 
was vituperated as ferociously as was later the 
versatile affinitarian, Ferdinand Pinney Earle. Prof. 
Herron went to live in Italy, where his wife died 
early in 1914. He has never renounced Socialism 
and this withering blast against pacifism is there- 
fore the more surprising. ‘The Menace of Peace” 
will exhilarate you whether you are with the 
author or against him. It’s a big dollar’s worth of 
damnatory delightfulness. It lives up to the in- 
spiration of its paradoxical title.] 


HE German peril cannot be disproved by the 

superior efficiency of German organization. 

Let us grant the superiority at once. The 
German collectivity is established and sustained by a 
skill and a responsibility that no other nation ap- 
proaches. No other collectivity has developed so 
shrewd a social foresight; such perfection of indus- 
trial technique: such application of scientific inquiry 
to productive processes, to tangible facts and forces. 
No other collectivity so grasps and directs its ma- 
terials: so removes the element of chance; so pro- 
vides for the material security and physical ease of 
its members. In all that pertains to the objective 
well-being of labor, to the economic and cultural 
care of motherhood and childhood, to provision 
against sickness and old age, Germany leads the 
world. She also leads it in matters of technical 
education, and in the training of each man as a 
unit of the national whole. Her autocratic will 
and method have accomplished, on behalf of the 
average man, that social shelter and assurance, that 
protection from harm and hunger, which the demo- 
cratic nations have so stubbornly and ignorantly 
refused. We must not deny—we must admit to 
our infinite shame—that German organization is 


proficient and providential beyond anything that 


English or French or American organization has 


considered or attempted. In fact, it is only in Ger. 
many that social organization may be said to exist 
at all. The collectivities of France and [ngland 
are unorganized; and America is not a collectivity 
but a heterogeneous mass, a social and industria] 
anarchy. 

Yet having ungrudgingly confessed the superiority 
of the German having re- 
hearsed their wide and common material beneficence, 


social arrangements, 
it remains for us to inquire as to their effect upon 
the individual, and upon Germany’s conception of 
her place among the nations. It is good to be well 
housed and well fed; good to be protected in the 
performance of one’s labor; good to be provided for 
in sickness and old age; good to be fitted into one’s 
place in a perfected economic machine. But if 
these values are obtained at the expense of infinitely 
greater values; if they are made the end instead of 
the means of well-being; if they derive from such 
a source, if they proceed upon such a principle, as 
to make of the average man a mere automaton; if 
they are destructive instead of creative of per- 
sonality; then the best organization the autocratic 
principle can achieve is but a deathful illusion. It 
is an efficiency fraught with spiritual atrophy, dissi- 
pating instead of conserving the final values. For 
cbjective order and coherency are not ends in them- 
selves; nor in themselves do they constitute the 
well-being of cither society or the individual. Their 
purpose is to afford opportunity for well-being, but 
they are not well-being itself. 


Furthermore, it is not possible that autocratic 
might may conceive or construct social right; not 
possible for it to provide a true reason for social 
Nor may it set before the collectivity an 
Indeed, the most perfect or- 


being. 
upleading social goal. 
ganization autocracy may provide inevitably must 
result in social paralysis, in spiritual death. The 
highest material efficiency might be so conceived and 
made effectual as to prove itself the product and 
producer of a fatal spiritual inefficiency. 

And precisely this has happened in Germany. The 
very docility of the people under the dominion of 
the Prussian idea and system, their childish belief 
in the lies laid upon them by their masters, are proof 
enough of the ‘spiritual fatuity of German material 
and technical co-ordination. The wise farmer would 
relatively do for his cattle, the wise slave-holder 
would relatively do for his slaves, the things so well 
done by the Prussian state for the Prussian people. 
But the cattle would be no less cattle for being well- 
fed and well-herded; the slave would be rendered 
no less a slave by the self-interested care of his 
owner; and the Prussian is no less an automaton 
because the state so provides for his life as to make 
him an efficient instrument of war and production. 


The end of German social organization is not 
human well-being, but material and military conquest. 
It is not motived in the development of personality, 
but in the depersonalization of man, making him a 
perfected mechanic means to a devouring mechanic 
end, and resulting in the falsification of both faith 
and action. Its end is the materialization of the 
spiritual, and not the spiritualization of the material. 
Masquerading as an approach to socialism, it is the 
precise enemy and opposite of the socialism that is 
essential or real. In fine, the social efficiency of the 
German state, fundamentally effecting the unmaking 
of man, is but an inward manifestation of the idea 
whose outward manifestation is the lawless quest for 
world-dominion. It is merely the preliminary of the 
Prussian will to power—the preparatory process of 
the might that regards itself as superior to right, 
and as divinely appointed to destroy the old world 
and to create a new world in its own monstrous 
image. 

Thus the Prussian social theory is as fatuous as 
the Prussian doctrine of dominion. No strongest 
nor securest state, nor any super-powers, may do for 
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freely do for themselves; and every semblance of 
common well-being procured from without or from 
above is but the ultimate undoing of both the single 
man and the social people. If democracy cannot 
acquire the requisite technique for its own effectu- 
ation in labor and life; if freedom and order are 
not able to march together; if fraternity cannot a 
thousandfold fulfill the efficiencies inhering in the 
ablest autocracy; if universal and individual well- 
being can be procured only of men commonly con- 
senting to be sheep in times of peace and hyenas in 
times of war, instead of men resolving to be the 
unhindered and adventuring sons of God; then the 
human game is not worth the candle. Assured 
physical well-being is not worth the Prussian spiritual 


price. 
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Immigration after the War 
By Frederic C. Howe 


U. S. Commissioner of Immigration, 

HERE is a very widespread interest all over 

the country about what is going to happen to 

immigration after the war. Will the countries 
of Europe prevent their able-bodied men from 
leaving, or will the poverty, burden of taxation and 
losses which everyone has suffered bring about an 
unprecedented immigration to this country? There 
is the greatest diversity of opinion upon this subject. 
Some people expect a very heavy immigration; while 
others think that the action of European countries, 
as well as the shortage of men in Europe, will keep 
people at home. In my opinion, all of the warring 
countries will do everything they can to keep their 
able-bodied men at home. They will need them for 
reconstruction purposes. Certainly this would be 
true of England, Germany and France. Germany is 
the most highly socialized state in Europe. The 
state owns the railways; industry has been socialized ; 
and the nation is in a position to mobilize its re- 
sources for peace much as she mobilized them for 
war. Any material emigration from Germany is 
doubtful. The same is true of France. There has 
never been much emigration out of France for the 
reason that the French people are home-owning peas- 
ants. More people own their own farms in France 
than in any other country in Europe. In addition, 
France has been socialized almost as completely as 
has Germany. Not only have the railways been taken 
over, but the mines, industry and trade of all kinds. 
The war has revolutionized the internal life of 
France as completely as it has the life of Germany, 
and has converted France into a semi-socialistic state. 
Something of the same sort has happened in Eng- 
land, for the railways have been taken over, as 
have many industries. In Russia and Austria-Hun- 
gary necessity has forced similar activities upon these 
countries, and they, too, will be in a better position 
than ever before so far as national political or- 
ganization is concerned, to take care of their people. 
In addition, millions of men have been killed or 
incapacitated, and there is likely to be a shortage in 
the labor market which may materially increase 
wages; and this of itself is sufficient to keep the 
workers at home, for immigration to this country 
is always determined by economic conditions. Men 
come here because they get better wages than they 
do at home or because of the general improvement 
in their social and economic well-being. 


While all this is true, unless the governments for- 
hid it, there will almost certainly be a heavy emigra- 
tion out of Central Europe, especially from Poland, 
Hungary, Bohemia and the Balkan states, This 
part of Europe has suffered most from the war, At 
least 10,000,000 people have been driven from their 
llomes. Millions of these people have friends and 
relatives in the United States, and these millions will 
look longingly toward a war-free country. And 
they will be helped to come to America by friends 
already here. Many women may be expected to 
come, as well as many men who have been in the 





the peoples the things that they must fraternally and - 
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three years of freedom from the kind of toil with 
which they have been familiar, 

One thing is certain,—there is going to be a big 
competition for men all over the world. Canada has 
lost heavily, and Canada will try to draw people 
from the United States, as well as from England. 
Mexico will probably be at peace; and while Mexico 
is not inviting immigration, she is planning to break 
up the big monopolistic land holdings in that coun- 
try and provide free land for settlers. The same is 
true of Australia. Instead of a surplus of labor, 
there may be a quite universal shortage, and those 
countries that make conditions most attractive for 
lebor are going to secure immigrants and keep their 
own population. It should not be surprising if 
hundreds of thousands of able-bodied foreigners 
leave the United States for Europe. In fact, the 
steamship companies report that from 500,000 to 
1,000,000 persons are planning a return to Europe 
after the war to see their friends, to visit the 
desolated places, but particularly in the expectation 
of being able to acquire land cheaply. This is par- 
ticularly true of the Poles, of whom hundreds of 
thousands expect to return to a free Poland and 
buy a little home. It may be that the action of 
Europe in preventing emigraticn, the curiosity and 
desire of foreigners already in this country to go 
zack home, but most of all the belief on the part 
of many that they can acquire a piece of land in 
Kurope, will convert America from a nation of 
immigrants into a nation of emigrants. Of course 
this is speculative, but unless our cities and states 
work out plans for the more humane treatment of 
the working classes in this country, such an exodus 
is quite likely. Especially is this true as to our 
land policy. Immigrants want to own their own 
farms, but wherever they turn they find so many 
difficulties in the way that they remain in the 
cities. Land is held at speculative prices. Farmers 
have difficulty in marketing their products. As soon 
as a considerable number settle in a community 
the price of land goes up. As against this, western 
Canada is planning to take taxes off houses, improve- 
ments and farm products, and in addition to put a 
heavy tax upon idle land, with the aim of breaking 
up land speculation, especially the holding of land 
out of use. Europe, too, is turning to the land tax 
for the same purpose. For Europe is still largely 
divided into great feudal holdings owned by the 
aristocratic class. Should Europe adopt a compre- 
hensive land policy on the one hand, and Canada on 
the other, it is quite possible that the United States 
will be confronted with a permanent shortage of 
labor, and that immigrants will leave this country— 
as many have already done—for Canada; and not 
only for the latter country, but for Europe as well. 


From The Public (New York). 
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The Old Bookman 


CONFESSIONS OF LEARNED IGNORANCE. 


By Horace Flack 
XV. JONAH AND THE DEADLINE. 
6< ATHEMATA, mathemata.” In other words, 


all educated men must sweat for it and all 

professional prophets must suffer profes- 
sionally. I would not be a prophet if IT could. And 
I am not educated—not even half-educated yet. In 
five hundred years I may know as much as Shake- 
speare; in one thousand, as much as Homer, and in 
two thousand as much as the author of the Book of 
Jonah. All I know now is that, in the vast extent 
of my ignorance, it is time for me to begain to learn 
My edition of the 
Book is Wright’s, 1857, in four Semitic versions 


more about the Book of Jonah. 


from ancient manuscript translations, to which I 
have added, by pasting, the original text, edited by 
J Simon, Magdeburg, 1752, and, in pencil, Saint 
Jerome’s Latin version of the Psalm of Jonah from 
the Vulgate. When I know that entire Psalm by 
heart in the original and in translations by men who 








trenches and who have been made restless by their 
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had ears to hear the meaning of the highest art in 
poetry, I may ask permission to make a remark on 
the extent of the insolent presumption of our Mod- 
ern Superiority, which is always most insolent when 
we are most ignorant of what we are most assured. 
But as, at present, I know very little of what I am 
talking about when I begin to talk about the Book 
of Jonah, I will only say of the first three verses 
of Jonah’s Psalm, which are all I know by heart at 
present, that, as far as I know, no lyric poem written 
since the year 400, A. D., surpasses it in art, in 
melody, in symmetry, in the fitness of sublime sound, 
expressing sublime sense. 

This, however, may concern only those who are 
interested in knowing the meaning and purpose of 
the highest art. What concerns all of us more 
nearly is the probability that, among later authors 
we do not treat with contempt, only Plutarch and 
Shakespeare had begun to suspect what Jonah knew 
of the meaning of crossing a deadline. 

I suppose that on being forced back to mect his 
responsibilities after an education as a prophet which 
convinced him that he was not fit for the profession, 
Jonah had hardly space enough on his body left for 
another scar from a stonebruise, when he took his 
place in the market-place at Nineveh to announce 
that a crisis was about to develop the logic of 
events. And as far as I can judge from the con- 
text, I suppose he asked no quarter. Not a word of 
his sermon is reported, but when Plutarch writes 
of the Delay of the Divinity, it probably defines the 
meaning of a deadline more accurately than has been 
done by anyone since Jonah did it in his unreported 
address to the magnates of Nineveh. The theory of 
Plutarch is that though the greatest prosperity, en- 
suing after the greatest crimes, may seem to make 
these crimes the highest political virtues, yet after 
the deadline is once crossed, the meaning of the 
Delay of the Divinity is illustrated by the kindness 
shown in prison to condemned criminals who, instead 
of being hurried, hungering and thirsting, to the 
gallows, are given the choicest foods and best wines 
for their last meals before sentence is executed upon 
them. I suppose that if Jonah threw back his 
mantle to show the scars from the last time he was 
stoned in Nineveh or elsewhere, he must have told 
the assembled magnates to get their stones ready, for 
he had come to tell them—not of their crimes, which 
they already knew of, but simply that with one step 
more, they would get what they knew they deserved. 
It is made very clear that he did not really wish to 
stop them. As a professional prophet, he wished to 
see justice done—once, if only once—before he died. 
And his disappointment was bitter when justice was 
once more cheated by the use of sackcloth, which 
was probably cheap in Nineveh, and ashes, which 
were certainly cheaper. When he said to the Lord: 
“T do well to be angry,” every stone-bruise he had 
accumulated in his career as a prophet must have 
been aching from the time his gourd withered until 
he was finally convinced that sentence against 
Nineveh was once more suspended and justice post- 
poned so long that, after being driven out of perhaps 
a hundred towns and cities, he might die without 
being vindicated a single time. 

As in “Macbeth,” Shakespeare begins where Jonah 
ends, there is no longer salvation in sackcloth and 
ashes. The deadline has been crossed, and when 
the knocking at the gate begins, the logic of events 
is operating and nothing can prevent justice. It is 
never pleasant to think of the meaning of justice in 
political history. It is much more comfortable to 
laugh at “Jonah and the whale,” or to write essays 
in higher criticism, intended to prove that Jonah’s 
gourd was not a gourd at all but a castor bean or 
Ricinus Asiaticus. What I really intended to say, 
however, in beginning this confession, is that only 
those who have accumulated a sufficient number of 
stone-bruises after telling the truth, are fit to begin 
to criticise the’ Book of Jonah. TI am not. As a 
Ninevite, of those who do not vet know their right 
hand from their left in judging the logic of events, I 
can only understand enough of it to know that it is 
one of the most astonishing books in existence. 
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Letters From the People 


Riley Autograph Prices 


703 Pontiac Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
June 22, 1917. 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

Robertus Love’s statement regarding 
the market prices for Riley letters and 
literary manuscripts is misleading. The 
low price he mentions must have been in 
an exceptional case. 

As the literary executor of James 
Newton Matthews, I found between 
seventy-five and one hundred ° letters 
from James Whitcomb Riley to Doctor 
Matthews, besides a large number of 
Riley’s manuscript poems, some of 
which never have been published. Many 
of these letters and manuscripts have 
been sold at the Walpole Galleries, New 
York City, for benefit of Doctor Mat- 
thews’ widow. I was certain they 
brought very good prices, but was un- 
able to recall the exact figures, so I 
wrote to Mr. Turnbull, proprietor of the 
Galleries, for a few of the top prices, 
and received from him the following 
statement: 

Old Swimmin’ Hole (auto- 

graphed copy), May 24, 
1101 aera eet Renee 
(The previous highest price 
was $185, for a copy sold at 
Henkel’s in Philadelphia the 
year before.) 

Poctical letter on the birth of 
James Riley Matthews, 16 
lines on an 8vo. sheet............ 105 

“Little Wesley” and “The 
Legend Glorified” incorpo- 


Hated ith a Ltt esis cscciscsaues 155 
Letter, 4 pp., 8vo., with “Son- 
net to a Barefoot Boy”...... 60 


Manuscript of “Rubaiyat of 
Doc Sifers” (not from 
Mrs. Matthews’ collection, 
but from the E. Dwight 
Church collection, bought by 
Henry FE. Huntington and 
sold at Anderson Galleries, 
March 29, 1916)................. 259 

In a letter accompanying this state- 

ment, Mr. Turnbull said: 

“In addition, I would like to say 
that the letters sold by us for 
Mrs. Matthews brought an av- 
erage of nearly $40 each—the 
highest average for any Ameri- 
can author, living or dead, with 
the exception of Edgar Allen 
Poe. As we wrote Mrs. Mat- 
thews at the time, it was a great 
testimony to the affectionate re- 
gard in which Riley is held 
throughout the United States. 
We had bids from California to 
Georgia on these letters. The at- 
tendance at the sale included such 
men as Mr. Goodyear of the 
Goodyear Rubber Company, who 
came to New York specially to bid 
on these letters, and Mr. Harold 
Pierce of the New York Life In- 
surance Company, Philadelphia, 
who also came over particularly 
to examine the collection.” 

WALTER Hurt, 
Editor of The Paladin. 


?. 
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““ be +) ® 9? 
Mrs. Chichester’s Confession 
Ash Grove, Mo., June 20, 1917. 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

That was a clever and amusing story 
—“‘Mrs. Chichester’s Confession,” by 
Harry B. Kennon—in a recent MrIrror, 
about how an American “middle class” 
woman became “class conscious.” I failed 


to see the point the author wished to 
make, however, that an American who 
confesses to belonging to the middle 
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Knitting for the Navy and Army | 


is not only a charitable 
i but a fashionable pastime 





Make good use of your spare time—the Government's defenders need sweaters, 
mufflers, wristlets, helmets and surgeons’ sponges, which you can knit. Our Art 
Needlework Shop can supply the correct yarns and needles for this work and if you | 
buy the materials here we will give you instructions for making. } 


Cotton Yarn, 5c a ball. Wool Yarn, 65c a skein. 


Use Shetland Floss for making your light- Some of the necessary articles for Sum- 


|| weight Summer Sweater, or if you want some- 
thing warmer use the Vicuna Wool. We have mer Cottages, Bungalows and Camps. 


| both kinds in all of the fashionable colors, 13-piece Luncheon Sets, including center- 
| priced, the ball 30c, 35c and 50c piece, twelve doilies, in two sizes—six of each. 
i ; ; ' oe Fast-color, blue print. $1.00 
i We will advise you the correct size knitting 12-inch Napkins with hemstitched finish, the 
l] needles to use—Bone, Ivory, Amber and Rub- dozen 60c 
| ber, priced 20c to 65c—and give you instruc- Cente te teen nines: 
| tions when you purchase your materials. 18x45—25¢ 18x54—35c¢ 18x72—50c 
i Knitting Bags in large and small sizes of Table Covers in three sizes: 
| every conceivable style and materials including 30x30 at 25¢ 45x45 at 75¢ 60x60 at $1.25 
the Swagger Stick Garden Bags, the Garden Pillow Covers, each 35c 
Hat Bags and the Arm Bags. Priced according 2-inch Toweling, the yard 65c 
to kind and material from 30c to $12.50 Art Needlework Shop—Second Floor 


1 Olive and Locust, from Ninth to Tenth | 


| 
| 
}| 
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' 3855 Olive Street J N. SEROPYAN Phone, Lindell 3264 
mrncaxprarne ORIENTAL RUGS 
PRICES ALWAYS REASONABLE 


Special Department ¢o, Cleaning and Repairing Rugs 


class is a snob. Why blink the facts? 
Since we have no titles here, we all 
know that American classes are divided 
by financial lines alcne. Now it is ob- 
vious that some have little or no wealth, 
some have more, and some have most. 


To admit that another has more wealth _ 

than I, is not to acknowledge him my Should be class conscious. Perhaps it is has pitilessly torn asunder the motley 
. : . isda! fo tomes : > feudal ties that bound man to his 

“ Siac even less marvelous that the Four Hun- ’ 
Middle-class” may mean ee ee Te j bigesr ‘natural superiors’ and has left remain- 
cre snou € SO. t ae one must ad- ing no other nexus between man and 
mit, rather more surprising in the middle man, than naked self-interest, than 
class, even where we have no titles or callous cash payment. It has drowned 
> : nay 208 ie ious 
rank to make those above us truly blest. ‘%© most heavenly ecstasies of religl ' 
Middlenes. ts diocrit iddle fervor, of chivalrous enthusiasm, 0 
ess Suggests meciocrity, miccle-  philistine sentimentalism, in the icy 
men, Middle West, mid-Victorian, and a water of egotistical calculation. It has 
number of things at which both common _ resolved personal worth into exchange 
: * ; : sa 8s, 

and uncommon people are disposed to Value, and in the place of numberle 


ces CU Re a indefeasible chartered freedoms, has s¢t 
s ; ording ¥ up that single unconscionable freedom 


No cl i ii tla tionary definition, we are a middle-class ree Trade. In one word, for &% 
ical ine e ' w ell that to nation. We are, with the exception of ploitation veiled by religious and “ 
—a member of the I. W. W. Cheer- tn, “proletariat,” simply bourgeois and litical illusions, it has substitute 


, 2 i ‘ P ean? ‘ é ss, dir exploi- 
fully, off-handedly, technically, he de petty bourgeois. The bourgeoisie is naked, shameless, direct, brutal exp 

















superior. 
something very different here from what 
it means in England. It may not have 
any of the connotations that were at- 
tached to the French word for it by 
the Revolutionists. But saying there are 
no classes in America doesn’t make it 
true, and admitting that one belongs to 
the middle class doesn’t admit inferi- 
ority. 


nominates himself a “slave” and his em- : : tation. its 
, pp heen Gee ve 8 : his em simply the class engaged in trade—the “The bourgeoisie has stripped of It 
) 4 as ‘ & ‘Ss 2 ~ : : 8 - 

ployer master course he means capitalist class. halo every occupation hitherto honored 


and looked up to with reverent awe. It 
F has converted the physician, the 14W 
festo: : of 
yer, the priest, the poet, the man 
“The bourgeoisie, wherever it has got science, into its paid wage-laborers. 
2 yy the upper hand, has put an end to all “The bourgeoisie has torn away from 
It is not surprising that the I. W. W. feudal, patriarchal, idyllic relations. It the family its sentimental veil, and h# 


one day to change all that, else he 
could not look at it with such com- 
parative complacence! But don’t tell 
him there are no classes in America. 


To quote from the Communist Mani- 
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reduced the family relation to a mere 
money relation. . .. All that is solid 
melts into air, all that is holy is pro- 
faned,”’ 

Now over against Marx set Solomon 
—as is quite fitting—and see the middle 
class in a more complimentary light: 

“Give me neither poverty nor riches 

. lest I be full and deny Thee, and 
say, Who is the Lord? or lest I be poor 
and steal, and take the name of my God 
in vain.” 

A Marxian, indeed, might say that 
much of the extravagant praise of “the 
great middle class” that has always been 
“handed out” by the Solomons and 
other upper-crusters—for Solomon never 
lived as he prayed to live, but dwelt on 
in a Queen-of-Sheba-astounding palace 
tc the end of his days—is for the sole 
purpose of keeping the middlers con- 
tent. See also, quoth the Marxian, much 
extravagant eulogy of the “dignity of 
labor.” The Solomons would praise the 
great American middle class, as, one 
might say, the delectable filling of the 
great American Pie—might one also say, 
of the Washington Pie?—the thing for 
which the upper and the nether crusts 
were made. 


I once heard a minister’s wife in a 
middle west village, a woman whose 
husband received a salary of perhaps 
$1,000 yearly, refer to the family of her 
white American washerwoman, as “that 
class of people.” I am sure her point of 
view is not uncommon. Now where 
there is a class of people below, might 
there not also be a class above—or is the 
Pie “open-faced,” of the custard va- 
riety? As for the aristocracy of cul- 
ture or family, as in the famous Bos- 
tonian scheme of things, whereby 
“Cabots speak only to Lowells, and Low- 
ells speak only to God,” one would like 
to ask, Is not snobbery of family pre- 
cisely the same thing here as where 
titles exist; and is snobbery of wealth 
so much worse than snobbery of cul- 
ture, since superiority in the one 
usually implies superiority in the other 
—superior advantages? 

In so far as one admits inferiority 
in admitting middleclassness, middle- 
classness is a state of mind. And, of 
course, we must reluctantly agree with 
a character in Mr. Kennon’s story, that 
the war may have to go on a long time 
to bring democracy. In phraseology 
made familiar by friend Horace Traubel, 
“Before you can get people out of 
autocracy you will have to get autocracy 
out of people.” 

ELIZABETH WADDELL. 
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The Value of a Tire Stock 


37 Wall St., New York 
June 23, 1917 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

One of your readers (Mr. Viereck) 
has called my attention to the enclosed 
clipping. Being a large holder of the 
stock mentioned therein, I wish to rec- 
tify the statement. 

Your financial editor evidently is not 
aware of the fact that Kelly-Springfield 
Tire Company common stock has a par 
value of only $25 per share, so that the 
current price of about $50 really repre- 
sents a price of about 200 per cent par 
value. 

The net yield is not 30 per cent, but 
about 74 per cent. The unfavorable 
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high yield is wrong. From what I 
know about the company—and I am 
very close to its management—the pres- 
ent rate of dividend can be maintained 


for many years to come. 


Will you be kind enough .to set this 
matter right as the information given 
to your inquirer is wrong in fact and 
misleading. ALFRED RAUv. 


[The paragraph in ‘Marts and Money” 
department to which exception is taken 
inferred the value of the common stock 
of the company to be speculative, from 
the current price of 55, which denotes a 
net yield of almost 30 per cent. Fur- 
ther it was intimated that the rate could 
not be maintained for any length of 
time. The letter above is so definite in 
its statements as to deserve publication 
to offset the depressionistic opinion com- 
plained of.—Editor of REEDY’s Mrrror.]} 
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Gusts and Disgusts 


By Silas Orrin Howes 


There has been a deal of ink spilled 
lately as to whether the short story is 
coming into the sere, the yellow leaf, 
one writer, in a recent Dial, tolling its 
death knell in piteous fashion. He says: 
“The short story is the blood kinsman 
of the quick lunch, the vaudeville, and 
the joy ride” and that “its unity is ab- 
normally artificial and intense.” How 
very sad! As a matter of fact the 
short story, when well done, represents 
the highest form of fictional art. The 
bastard short story—the cheap maga- 
zines teem with them like spoiled grain 
with weevils—does not at all enter into 
the discussion. The novel—even at high 
water mark—has saharas of padded 
dullness that will lull the insomniac to 
slumber. The short story is a pure joy 
as a created and artistic whole. It 
stands in the same relation to other 
fictional prose as does the lyric to other 
forms of poetry. It may, or it may 
not, as pleases the whim of the artist, 
contain intaglios of character portraiture. 
It may be redolent with humor, compact 
with philosophy, give out prismatic 
flashes of charming description. In 
fact the form has as many facets to 
please as a skillfully cut diamond. 

A recent volume of the genre that is 
worthy of commendation is “The Echo 
of Voices,” by Richard Curle, published 
by Alfred Knopf, New York. There 
are eight storics and each presents a 
study of a human failure. The title 
page bears a quotation from Conrad and 
the final study is strikingly sib to Con- 
rad in content and atmosphere. That, 
too, in Conrad’s best days before he 
fell under the palsying influence of 
lienry James, than which nothing worse 
could have befallen him. 

“His Kingdom,” South 
Africa, is a really fine study of a good 
man gone wrong through crooking his 
In all these studies the author, 
‘sentimentaliter,” 


staged in 


elbow. 
without becoming a 
shows genuine feeling and sympathy for 
his types. That is as it should be. The 
writer who coldly vivisects or spatters 
scorn, no matter how 


‘ 


his victim with 
great his artistry, only repels. 
“General Service” is the pathetic tale 
of a hapless servant girl who, by the 
logic of circumstances is forced to seek 





deduction which he makes on account of 
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Telephone Orders — 
A Branch of Our Service 


WE maintain a Telephone Order Department 
for the convenience of our customers. 

| competent shoppers who know our stocks, and who are here for 
the purpose of selecting the goods you require, to the best of 


serving you. Thev go to the regular departments and select 
the goods just as if you had sent them there for that purpose, 
and their positions depend upon their ability to render you prompt 


| MAKE use of this Telephone Department when- 
ever you find it inconvenient to come downtown. 

| will find that it is a saver of time and effort, and you will be 
impressed with the excellent judgment of those who have been 
Celegated to do your shopping for you. 


Just call Olive or Central 6500 and say 
‘PHONE ORDER DEPARTMENT’ 


STIX.BAER &FULLER 
DRY GGDDS COMPANY 











repose in the bed of the Thames. There 
are some readers who insistently seek a 
happy ending. Curle’s book will not 
titillate their fancies and I leave them 
to the tenderer mercies of the Pollyanna 
cult. 

Another writer, scarcely known this 
side the Atlantic, is Cunninghame 
Grahame whose collections of contes are 
prized by the discerning on both sides 
the Atlantic. We are a bit late in 
recognizing the resplendent virtues of 
Samuel Butler and W. H. Hudson. 
Some day a sapient publisher (there are 
such) will make us to know the color- 
ful beauties of this British Socialist and 
delightful Tusitala. 


Puzzled Ole 


A new regulation in a certain coal 
mine required that each man mark with 
chalk the number of every car of coal 
mined. One man named Rudolph, hav- 
ing filled the eleventh car, marked it as 
1 and, after pondering a while, let it 
go at that. Another miner, happening 
to notice what he thought was a mis- 
take, called Rudolph’s attention to the 
fact that he had marked the car No. 1 
instead of No. 11. “Yes, I know.” said 
Rudoph, “but I can’t think which side 
the other wan goes on.” 
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- Karl Bitter | 


By Percy Werner 


I cannot resist the temptation to enter 
into the somewhat exclusive field of the 
book-reviewer, in order to call the at- 
tention of your elect to a little work, 
hot from the University of Chicago 
Press—“Karl Bitter: A Biography.” I 
commenced the reading thereof with my 
interest aroused by an acquaintance with 
the subject (formed at the time of our 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition) and 
somewhat with his work. Before I laid the 
book down, I was stirred to the utter- 
most bounds of my democratic perimeter 
by the short story of the career of a 
twenty-two-year-old immigrant boy, ar- 
riving in this country in 1889, penniless, 
and without a knowledge of our lan- 
guage, and contributing, before his tragic 
death in 1915, with unexampled prod- 
igality, to the art life of the new world 
in which he found himself. The story to 
my mind all unintentionally preaches 
most powerfully the democratic gospel 
that if through intelligent, associated 
action the people of a community will 
but create the proper environment, the 
individual living therein may safely be 
left, without restraint or ‘coercion, to 
work out his own development. It seems 
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Trunks Are 


So Low 


substantial trunk. 


Corrugated, vulcanized fiber 


pendable. 


ment space, 


Corrugated fiber, 


with Moreen. 








SeldomPriced | 


$60.00 Innovation Wardrobe 
Trunks, $45.00 
Corrugated fiber—lined with attractive cretonne 
-with shoe and hat compartments. 
$55.00 Innovation Wardrobe | 
Trunks, $39.75 
all edges are con- 
fined by heavy, fiber bands—very strong and de- 





$40.00 Innovation Wardrobe 
Trunks, $29.50 | 
Fiber covered and nicely lined, with ample gar- 


$75.00 Innovation Wardrobe 
Trunks, $60.00 


re-enforced 
fiber bands and automatic locking devices—lined 


2.50 in Merchandise. 



























































@ This sale presents an opportunity that should interest every man and woman who wants a good, 
Innovation Wardrobe Trunks have a nation-wide reputation for quality and con- 
venience; and they embody all the practical features that particular persons want. 
is a particular point of interest because it keeps your clothing in perfect condition all during the jour- 
ney; and when sale prices like these are quoted, there is an added incentive for you to have one of these 
splendid trunks for “(THIS summer’s vacation. 


can be. 


ment. 


‘|| medium size. 


with vulcanized hangers. 














$95.00 Innovation Wardrobe 
Trunks, $75.00 


The Trunk “De Luxe”’—beautifully lined with 
brocaded silk—as near “railroad proof” as a trunk 


$25.00 Innovation Wardrobe 
Trunks, $19.75 
Large size—with five drawers and hat compart- 
Well made. 


Special Trunks at $15.00 


Innovation Taxi and Week-end wardrobe trunks 
All have five drawers and five 
These are well made, and suitable for 
both men and women. 
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ENTIRE BLOCK: OLIVE, LOCUST, SIXTH AND SEVENTH STs. 


We Give Eagle Stamps and Redeem Full Books for $2 in Cash or 
Few Restricted Articles Excepted. 
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Offices for Rent in 


Syndicate Trust 2. Century Buildings 


The Best Equipped and Best Located Offices in the City 
E. A. KENNEDY, Manager, Suite 908 Syndicate Trust Building 
Main 1735, Central 377-R 








safe to say that in no other country in the 
world, and in no other social and indus- 
trial environment, could Bitter’s talents 
have come to their they 
did in this country, or could he himself 
have developed into the strong, self- 
reliant, idealistic interpreter of demo- 
cratic institutions into which he evolved. 
It is true that the Columbian Exposition 
at Chicago in 1893, for the Court of 
Honor in which he elaborated the deco- 
rative programme, and the Pan-Ameri- 
can Exposition at Buffalo in 1901, of 
which he was Director in Chief of the 


fruitage as 
Fo J 


sculptural scheme, and again the Louis- 
iana Purchase Exposition, to which he 
was called as Director in Chief of Sculp- 
ture, and finally the Panama Exposition, 
whose officials called him into their 
council, furnished unusual occasions for 
the unfoldment of his talents. But his 


contributions in the fields of sculptural 
decorations for public buildings and pri- 
vate residences, for memorial statues, 


for fountains, and for portrait busts, 
show the abundant opportunities that 
are open to a man of energy, talent and 
industry in this country. His three 
statues of Thomas Jefferson, standing 
in Cleveland, in our own Jefferson 
Memorial, and at the University of 
respectively, Alex- 
Schurz, and 


Virginia, those of 
ander Hamilton, of Carl 
of General Franz Sigel; his work on 
the Dewey Arch; his decoration of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad station in New 
York; his memorials to Dr. Angell of 
Ann Arbor, and to Dr. Pepper of the 
University of Pennsylvania; his Trinity 
from Mr. 
Hills, and 


siltmore, to 


Gates; his commissions 
Rockefeller at Pocantico 
Vanderbilt at 
fraction of his 
of his em- 


from Mr. 
refer only to a small 
works, indicate the range 
ployment and the stimulus which the 
man’s thought-life received in his new 
Evidences are scattered through- 
little book of Bitter’s keen 


home. 
out the 


appreciation of the opportunities afford- 
ed him, and of his reactions to his new 
environment and, in turn, of the impetus 
which he imparted to his social environ- 
ment, and to the new art of city plan- 
ning and the development of the City 
Beautiful. One is overwhelmed at the 
thought of how abundantly this single 
young immigrant recruit repaid his 
adopted country in social service for the 
glorious opportunities offered him for 
self-development. The book shall prove 
a rich text for sermons on democracy, 
to make which safe our country is now 
at war. It is an attractive volume, em- 
bellished with forty-one full-page photo- 
and purports to be issued 
auspices of The National 
Sculpture Society. The author of the 
work, Ferdinand Schevill, of the De- 
partment of History of the Chicago 
University, is to be complimented on the 
dignified and restrained treatment of 
his theme. 

St. Louis, June 23rd, 1917. 


of Og fe 


gravures, 
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“Do you, Mr. Stacks, think that a 
rich man can go through the eye of a 
needle?” “I don’t know. I will, how- 
ever, admit that my lawyers have 
dragged me through some very small 
loopholes.” —Puck, 


Over the Top 


When the Lusitania was sunk Arthur 
Guy Empey, a young American living in 
Jersey City, thought it America’s duty 
immediately to enter into war against 
Germany. As soon as he became con- 
vinced that America’s “rulers” enter- 
tained a different idea, instead of trying 
to run the government he quietly slipped 
over to London and enlisted in the Brit- 
ish army. His experiences as a British 
“Tommy” in the trenches on the western 
front are breezily related in “Over the 
Top” (Putnam’s, New York), with now 
and then a bit of humorous exaggeration 
which every American will recognize for 
what it is. He didn’t let anything get 
by him but death, and he almost grasped 
that. When his dearest ambition had 
been attained and he was in the first line 
trenches he admits that he heartily wish- 
ed himself back in Jersey City. Of his 
first experience under shell fire he says, 
“From the waist up I was all enthusiasm 
but from there down everything was 
missing; I thought I should die of 
fright.” Yet no sooner does he become 
inured to one terrifying danger than he 
cheerfully volunteers for a worse one. 
Empey observed everything—and faith- 
fully recorded it for the enlightenment 
of the stay-at-homes—from the “made 
in England” stamp on the “tin” razor 
in his kit to the effect of the odor of a 
dug-up decomposing German; he de- 
scribes with equal fidelity an army 
execution and the most approved method 
of cleansing a cooking pot. He’s a 
“cheerful beggar” who frankly reveals 
the discomforts and agonies of trench 
warfare and at the same time manages 
to convey the impression that somehow 
there is compensation for them all. The 
work is further distinguished by the 
rare combination in war books of to- 
day of sincerity, humor and charity, with 
the result that both recruiting officers 
and pacifists will probably consider it 
legitimate propaganda. To the prohi- 
bitionists it is recommended for its fre- 
quent reference to the efficacy of rum 
“Tommy’s Dictionary of the 
elucidates 


rations ! 
Trenches,’ the 
American fashion the 
among the soldiers. 
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Secret of Success 


The man who had made a huge for- 
tune was speaking a few words to a 
number of students at a business class. 
Of course the main theme of his ad- 
dress was himself. “All my success in 
life, all my tremendous financial pres- 
tige,” he said proudly, “I owe to one 
thing alone—pluck, pluck, pluck!” He 
made an impressive pause here, but the 
effect was ruined by one student, who 
asked impressively: “Yes, sir; but how 
are we to find the right people to pluck?” 
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Mother—Gladys, you stood on the 
porch quite a while with that young man 
last night. 


Gladys—Why, mother, I only stood 
there for a second. 

Mother—But I’m sure I heard the 
third and the fourth—Catholic Tele- 
graph, 
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Aboriginal Folk Tales 


Mention “Indian” to any American 
child and he will conjure in his mind a 
bloodthirsty savage, fierce, cruel, ter- 
rible. A very different phase of the 
noble red man is presented by Mabel 
Powers in “Stories the Iroquois tell 
their Children” (American Book Com- 
pany, New York). These are stories 
that the Indians have told their children 
from generation to generation in the 
long winter months when they sat 
around their fires. She learned them 
from the Indians themselves, traveling 
from tribe to tribe, listening to the 
stories of one and retelling them to the 
next. In this way she soon learned all 
their legends and was called Yeh Sen 
Noh Wehs, “one who carries and tells 
the stories.” They are mostly legends 
of animals and men in their relations to 
each other and to the Great Spirit—why 
the hermit thrush is so shy, why the 
woodpecker bores for his food, why the 
eagle defends Americans, are some of 
the subjects. The Indian is shown as 
possessing much the same traits of man 
as any other race, though -he differs 
in being sensibly grateful for the boun- 
which the white man 
In preparing these 
men’s 


ties of nature, 
accepts as his due. 
red men’s stories for 
children Miss Powers has 
their simplicity. They are written in 
words of one and two syllables and are 
beautifully illustrated with numerous 
drawings and color plates. Any child 
will enjoy the book and at the same time 
will learn to observe and love nature. 
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The “Big Sisters” 


By Alice Mary Kimball 
From The World’s Work, for July. 
She is very young. She can’t be more 
Her shabby suit has the 
dressmaker. 


than eighteen. 
earmarks of the country 
Her straw hat trimmed with brave cot- 
ton roses came from the millinery shop 
Her prettiness is all 
Clear eyes and a 
fresh air, 


at “The Corners.” 
country prettiness. 
tanned complexion suggest 
forest-hung roads, and clover meadows. 

An imitation-leather suitcase bulges 
queerly with her small possessions. She 
sits upright in the day coach and gazes 
about her with the eagerness of those 
to whom all things are new. Sometimes 
she dabs her eyes with the handkerchief 
she wept into a hard little ball when she 
told her mother good-bye. 


she opens her 


Sometimes 
tiny wrist-bag and 
glances nervously within to make sure 
she still has her ticket, and her small, 
desperately precious bit of money. 

She is a little afraid. She has learned 
from warning relatives and the “movies” 
that the city is dangerous. But she is 
more afraid of Walnut Corners. 

Perhaps you have flashed through 
Walnut Corners on a transcontinental 
train. Perhaps you have wondered 
what sort of dead-and-alive folk lived 
there, 

Walnut Corners is one of those small 
settlements, dotting the country like 
spawn, which function as supply points 
for neighboring farm territory. There 
is Main street, sluggish, unpaved, lit- 
~ted; the “depot” and the dingy “Com- 
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mercial House;’ a handful of country 
stores and neat dwellings; and, pervad- 
ing everything, a monotonous, unadven- 
turous Enterprising people 
always go away from Walnut Corners. 
The young men leave early for the cities 
or the far west. Only the aged, the 
listless, and the incompetent remain— 
and the women. 

In the last few years a new spirit has 
come over Walnut Corners girls. It may 
be a bracing whiff of the woman move- 
ment from the big world outside. They 
are no longer content to make almost 
any sort of marriage, or to drag out the 
thin, colorless existence of a village 
spinster. They often shy at proffers of 
marriage even from prosperous farmers. 
The farmer, with his tractors, his mod- 
ern barns, his new scientific methods, 
lives in the twentieth century, but his 
wife too often loses her health and 
bloom in a futile struggle with the six- 
teenth. She drudges in an old-fashioned 
farmhouse, cooks unaided for “hands,” 
battles at the washtub, draws water from 
the well like Rebecca of old. The pros- 
pect of holding up the woman’s end of 
this kind of farm partnership is no 
longer appealing to ambitious country 
girls; nor is the idea of economic de- 
pendence, nor of letting youth slip by 
without marriage. Almost as soon as 
they can think at all, 
small-town girls and farmer girls cast 


spirit. 


thousands of 


longing eyes toward the city. 

The girl in the day coach is one of 
these. Walnut Corners offered only 
stifling loneliness to the vital, striving 
spirit of her youth. It had given her 
neither interesting work, inspiring com- 
panionship, nor a promise for the fu- 
ture. She had to break away. 

She has never been to a large city. 
She is untrained and inexperienced. She 
has no work in prospect. All this does 
not disturb her, for she feels sure, even 
without gilt-edged recommendations, of 
earning at least $6 every week; and 
that is a utopian wage for a girl at 
Walnut Corners. She pictures herself 
watching her favorite screen actors night 
after night, coming and going as she 
pleases, smartly, getting ac- 
quainted with city people. She wonders 
if among her new friends she will find 
the “right man,” and marry, and _ be- 
come the mistress of a little home with 
hot and cold water and a real bathroom. 
She is willing to work faithfully and 
hard in return for her enlarged oppor- 
tunities. She takes it for granted that 
success must come to those who worl 
faithfully and hard. 

The girl from Walnut Corners brings 
hands and 


dressing 


to the city her untrained 
mind, her young energy, her illusions 
and air castles. What does the city give 
back? 

Miss Nettie Huff, a Kansas City busi- 
ness woman, sat one day thinking of 
the answer to that question. Within 
sight of her office were business con- 
cerns that employed 1,000 girls. She 
did not need O. Henry and the sociol- 
ogists and the government’s reports to 
make her understand the lack of adjust- 
ment between the untrained girl worker 
and her industrial environment. She 
knew by first-hand observation the re- 
sulting human misery and social wreck- 
age. 

The pathos of the young girls’ valiant 
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Here’s a 


Good news for the thirsty! 
beverage that not only will taste good 
while you are drinking it, but that will 
leave thc mouth tasting as fresh as a 
May rmerning. One, too, that has that 
- very Ccc:zcbkle quality of having no heat- 
ing after-effects, 


As a bctween-meals drink it has the 
happy faculty of always reaching that 
dry spot that needs irrigation. With 
meals, it is an ideal beverage. Not only 
does its flavor make it go perfectly with 
food, but its tang adds zest to your enjoy- 
ment of a meal—hot or cold. 


Serve Bevo cold—right off the ice—luke- 
warm Bevo is not palatable, 


Bevo—the all-year-’round soft drink 
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Bevo is sold in bottles only, and is bottled exclusively by 
ANHEUSER-BUSCH—ST. LOUIS 
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Program Week of June 24th, Forest Park Highlands 


EMILY FRANCES HOOPER GERTRUDE BARNES 
That Wonderful Girl 
Trials and Tribulations of a New 
York Show Girl 
Harry—THE SEEBACKS—Harriet 
Fun in a Gymnasium 
Note: Mr. Harry Seeback is the 
Worlds Champion Bag Puncher. 


SWIMMING POOL NOW OPEN 


and 
HERBERT MARBURY 
In an Original Arrangement of 
Songs and Dances 
BENNY & WOODS 
Ten Minutes of Syncopation 

CHARLES F. SEMON 
“The Narrow Feller” 








SPORTSMAN’S PARK 


JUNE 29-30, JULY 1-2 











Under Cover and 
Open Air 
SUMMER GARDEN 

A. J. CICARDI 


The Problem Solved 


BROWNS vs. DETROIT 


mercies GICARDI’S”’ 


HIGH CLASS ENTERTAINMENT EVERY NIGHT 
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struggle already had stung the con- 
sciences of kindly Kansas City people. 


Sunday School classes and church clubs 
had stretched out friendly hands. Thx 
Y. W. C. A. offered valuable advantages 
to the young women who could afford 
its privileges. Minimum wage advocates 
and the Woman’s Trade Union League 
were trying to get a better wage into 
the employed girl’s pay envelope. People 
whose intentions were better than their 
understanding had written letters to the 
papers scolding, moralizing, and senti- 
mentalizing around the working girl and 
her problems; and still the lonely, hun- 
gry, often desperate faces of thousands 
of young wage-earners were a_ tragic 
undercurrent in the life-stream of the 
city. 

“These girls need the human touch,” 
Miss Huff decided. 


they come to the city, they need it. They 


“Right away, when 


come from the loneliness of their little 
towns straight into the more menacing 
loneliness of the city. They come ex- 
pecting fun and companionship, and the 
city denies them. Working nine hours 
a day, eating a ten-cent lunch, going 
home alone at night to a cheerless bit of 
a back room—that isnt’ living! If some 
of them figure in police court tragedies, 
we've own indifference to 
thank.” 

If an area of a city is devastated by 
a cyclone or a flood, there is instant 
community coOperation for relief. The 
shocked 


only our 


selfish and unthoughtful are 
awake. Millionaires and servant girls 
and clubwomen and newsboys contribute 
Homes are thrown open to 


The dormant kindness 


to funds. 
the shelterless. 
in the hearts of thousands is welded into 
a single force. 

But how to arouse this sleeping giant 
of good-will and community responsibil- 
need is less dramatic, 
possibly more poignant and 
This was Miss Huff’s prob- 
Sister 


ity when the 
although 
imperative ? 
lem. Her solution is the Big 
Association. 

“Suppose she were my little sister?” 

That is the question a Big Sister is 
pledged to ask herself when she sees a 
little sister who is lonely, distressed, or 
in danger. She answers by taking the 
girl under her motherly wing. Then 
the girl herself becomes a link in the 
continuing chain of helpfulness. She 
joins the Big Sisters, wears a Big Sister 
pin, goes to Big Sister meetings, and 
does her bit to spread the gospel of 
sisterhood—to make the world safe and 
friendly for other girl workers. 

Three years ago the Big Sisters were 
a small group of young women with a 
great hope. To-day their hope seems on 
the way to realization. There are near- 
ly a thousand active Big Sisters and 
many more associate workers. The idea 
kas spread to other large cities and to 
many smaller communities. 

The Big Sisters are affiliated 
every church in Kansas City through 
the young women’s Bible classes. There 
is a committee of Big Sisters on -each 
floor of every Kansas City department 
store, keeping a keen lookout for the 
girl who needs help. Most of the fac- 
tories, laundries, and large offices have 


with 


a Big Sister group among the employes. 
A committee of Big Sisters investigates 
rooms and boarding houses in search of 
those who offer wholesome surroundings 
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America’s 
| New 


| Slogan 


| “SAVE!” 


is essential to every man. 
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Financial Preparedness 


Here are a few of the real purposes 


and advantages in having a live Savings Account: 


| 
—to be able to grasp a business opportunity | 
—the making of a good investment | 
| —for the payment of a loan 
—your insurance premiums 
| —education of your children 


—a vacation. 


| 
| 
Need and opportunity both suggest that you open your Mercantile | 
| Savings Account today— and become a weekly saver. | 


i Our Savings Department is open 
Monday evenings until 7:30 o’clock. 


MERCANTILE TRUST CO. 


| MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM—U. S. GOVERNMENT PROTECTICN 


! EIGHTH AND LOCUST 
| OPEN MONDAY EVENINGS UNTIL 7:30 
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at a cost within the girl worker’s income. 
Other committees plan parties, picnics, 
lectures, dinners, and socials. There is 2 
department which assists girls to find 
suitable work, and to train themselves 
for better positions. 


Hospitality that Helps 


The time is almost any morning; the 
place, Miss Huff’s office, which is also 
the office of the Big Sisters. A kindly, 
capable-looking young woman is work- 


ing at the desk. A telephone rings. 


“This is Mrs. B;,” 
“Il wish to invite two little sisters to 
I’m asking two or three 


a voice explains, 


dinner Sunday. 


nice young people from my _ husband’s 
oifice to meet them. We’re planning a 


drive for the afternoon.” 


The Big Sister at the desk knows 
Mrs. B. as one of a group of well-to-do 
women who have agreed to extend to 
small-salaried girls the same hospitality 
and neighborliness the small town gives 
From a list of such 
girls, she checks off two. Then she 
turns to the morning mail. A ten-dollar 
banknote is pinned to the first letter. 
“Use this as you think best to help some 
little sister. Given in memory of my 
own little sister who once spent some 
lonely months in a big city,” reads an 


to newcomers, 


aaonymous message on a sheet of note 
paper. 


The next letter is from the generous- 
hearted wife of a Kansas farmer: 
I have read in the papers of your 
good work to make the city friendly to 
We have a large farm- 
house two hours’ drive from the city. 


homeless girls. 


The farm motor car is in town every 
Saturday afternoon, and I shall be glad 
to have it sent all through the suinmer 
for two or three little sisters who would 
enjoy Sundays in the country. We have 
plenty of pure milk, thick cream, fresh 
eggs, country butter, and garden veg- 
etables—and there is always chicken for 
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Sunday dinner. On nice days we take 
picnic baskets to the woods. 

The young woman enters the name of 
the farmer’s wife on her list of volun- 
teer helpers. Much codperation of this 
kind has been offered since the Big Sister 
idea commenced to spread. An elderly 
woman with a large library asked to be 
put in touch with a “bookish” girl whom 
she might invite to tea and give access 
to her shelves. A clergyman’s wife 
found room for two little sisters at din- 
ner every Thursday. A business man 
and his wife with no family and a 
large touring car decided to practice the 
Golden Rule to the extent of taking four 
little sisters to drive an evening each 
week. 

A letter from the president of an aux- 
iliary Big Sister Association in a small 
town has an important message, for it 
gives information concerning a seven- 
teen-year-old girl, a farmer’s daughter, 
who is coming from a hamlet in the 
Arkansas Ozarks to find a job in the 
city. 

When a little sister arrives alone in a 
big town, it is the duty of a Big Sister 
to meet her at the train, take here to 
safe, low-priced lodgings, and give her 
the merry welcome which shoos away 
homesickness. From the day of her 
arrival friendly hands are extended. 

Into the downtown office of the Big 
Sisters came one day a frail girl of 
nineteen whose face and manner showed 
worry and overstrain. At the first 
friendly word she buried her face in her 
handkerchief, and melted itno a shaking, 
sobbing bundle. 

The Big Sisters had helped scores of 
little sisters. She know the indications 
of poverty and unemployment. 

“You've been sick?” 

The girl nodded, still weeping. 

“You lost your job? And’—glancing 
at the frayed frock—“your clothes be- 
gan to wear out. So you couldn't find 
work easily. Then your landlady—” 

The bundle found a voice. 

“She says she’ll put me on the street 
to-night if I don’t pay her and—and I 
I'd made 
I—I owe 
don’t 


spent my last dime yesterday. 
five dollars last four weeks. 
her for a month’s rent—and I 
know where to go.” 

“You’re going to lunch with me this 
minute,” smiled the Big Sister, slipping 
a comforting arm around the shivering 
shoulders, “and you're not to worry a 
bit more. I’ll look out for the clothes, 
and the job, and the landlady.” 

That is the Big Sister way; no hesita- 
tion, no inquiries as to “worthiness ;” 
no cold, impersonal charity. When a 
girl is in need she is to be helped in 
exactly the same spirit a mother would 
bring to the succor of a troubled daugh- 
ter. 

A month later the little sister—who 
had become a Big Sister—noticed a 
commotion in an overheated department 
store basement. A 
fainted. 


saleswoman had 
She had been ill, one of her 
co-workers explained, and had returned 
to work too soon. 

The Big Sister took the woman’s 
name and address, and that night called 
on her. 

“I haven’t much to give you but my 
room,” she explained. “It’s tiny, but at 
a pinch it will do for two. I know how 
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rent piles up when you’re sick. I’ll make 
my salary do for both of us until you're 
well—if I can. If we can’t quite man- 
age it, the Big Sisters will help.” 

It made no difference in this case that 
the Big Sister was barely eighteen, and 
her charge a worn, nervous woman of 
thirty-eight. 

Most of the friendly deeds of the Big 
Sisters are a secret between the girl who 
is assisted and her benefactor, and are 
not known even to leaders of the move- 
ment. 

There are so many ways to help the 
little sister who isn’t getting on. Some 
Big Sisters who worked in a downtown 
office got acquainted with an ambitious 
little girl of sixteen who was struggling 
along at $5.50 a week and longing to fit 
herself for a better position. They found 
her an opportunity to earn her, board 
and meals by light housework and “grub- 
staked” her to a business college course 
which enabled her to more than double 
her former salary. 

Two Big Sisters found a little sister 


who had been forced to leave high 
school because she hadn’t suitable 
clothes. They replenished her wardrobe 


from their own, and sent her back to her 
classes. 

A Big Sister coming from a jeweler’s 
shop not long ago saw a young girl look- 
ing longingly at a display of wrist- 
watches in the window. A man saun- 
tered by, looked sharply at the girl and 
stopped before the window. 

“Tf you'll come with me,” the Big 
Sister overheard, “I’ll show you some 
watches much prettier than these.” 

The Big Sister walked on, but she 
looked back. She saw the man and girl 
walking away. She followed, of course. 

Five minutes later they had reached a 
street lined on either side by cheap 
rooming houses. The Big Sister put a 
hand on the young girl’s shoulder. 

“T hope I’m not making a mistake,” 
she said pleasantly, “but I thought per- 
liaps you were a stranger to the city. 
Have you seen this man before? Do 
you know where you're going?” 

The man stopped for no explanations. 
He walked hastily away. The little sis- 
ter was penitent. 

“Mother told me never to speak to 
strangers,” she confessed, “but this man 
seemed a real gentleman. I had all Sat- 
urday afternoon to myself, and I was 
lonesome. I thought I’d take a chance.” 

“T had a half-hour to wait in a de- 
partment store the other day,” said one 
Big Sister at a dinner of the association. 
“Instead of 
nothing, I walked about, talking to the 
girl employes. Of the twelve I talked 
with, seven came here from farms and 
Six of the seven told me 


sitting down and doing 


small towns. 
that, in the years they had been here, 
nobody had ever asked them to a home, 
or to a church, or to a Bible class. One 
of them said: ‘You are the first woman 
who has ever spoken to me directly as 
one woman to another in the three years 
I have lived in Kansas City.’ ” 

The Big Sisters that of all 
forms of unhappiness loneliness is the 
Their 
They 


search for her in the shops, factories, 


know 


most dangerous and poisonous. 
slogan is: “Find the lonely girl!” 


and offices; in cheap boarding houses; 
in the low-priced restaurants and café- 








certificate of deposit accounts. 
safe deposit boxes, 


Murray Carleton, Vice-President. 
Wm. H. Thomson, Vice-President. 
Clarence R. Laws, Vice-President. 
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OLDEST BANK IN MISSOURI 


BROADWAY AND OLIVE STREET 


We have every facility for the proper handling of current, saving and 
We buy and sell foreign exchange an 


Organized in 1847, we have withstood every financial crisis of over 
half a century, including the period of the Civil War. 


We solicit accounts of individuals, societies, firms, and corporations. 
Correspondence and interviews invited. 


OFFICERS 
Edwards Whitaker, President. 
Julius W. 
Edgar L. Taylor, Assistant Cashier. 
Leroy C. Bryan, Assistant Cashier, 
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“Saving for Investment” 


What do you do with your surplus funds when they 
pass the $500 mark? 

Have you studied the difference between investing in 
enterprises, ownerships and obligations? 

How do you choose between good bonds and others? 

The writer of “Saving for Investment” has en- 


deavored to answer these questions. 


His answers may 


interest you. A copy of the booklet is yours on request. 


Mississippi Valley Trust Company 


FOURTH and PINE 








310 N. Eighth St. 





Upon request we will mail you our Booklet entitled 
“How to Invest Your Monthly Savings in Bonds” 
LORENZO E. ANDERSON & CO., 


Bond Dept. 








on Food, Labor or Industry 





Will you think or pay? The Nation creates all land values— 





industry. 


justice demands their use for National Defense—not for private gain. Tax 
on land values alone with no other taxes whatever will provide entire annual 
national budget—even five billion dollars. Will force idle land into use. 
i Reduce taxes for 95% of the people. 





Stimulate 
Will not raise prices or reduce production. 
Booklet free. NATIONAL SINGLE TAX LEAGUE, Cincinnati. Dept. V 


Increase crops. 





A girl who 
signs of 


terias; on the street cars. 
has been lonely knows the 
despair as an Indian reads the language 
of the forest. She understands the sig- 
nificance of worry line drawn around a 
trembling mouth; of a quick turning 
away and a sudden dab at the eyes; of 
the scant lunch eaten very slowly, with 
an intense regard for every crumb. 

It was Robert Louis Stevenson who 
protested that his duty to his neighbor 
was not to make him good, but to make 
him happy. In this blithe, sensible Ste- 
vensonian spirit is the charm of the Big 
Sister movement. The little 
are largely of the best American stock. 
Give them wholesome fun and friends 
and their morals will take care of them- 
The Big Sisters preach not at 
They 


sisters 


selves. 
all, but practice a great deal. 


know the psychology of their kind better 
than most social workers and philan- 
thropists. | Nobody—not even a $6-a- 
week shopgirl—enoys being “done good 
to.” A comradely lift over a hard place 
volunteered spontaneously by one who 
has herself known hard places may be 
accepted light-heartedly; but no wage- 
earning girls relish advice from com- 
fortable, superior folk who haven’t an 
inkling of the grim conditions of their 
struggle. The sisterly counsel of a fel- 
low-worker will be taken in good part. 
No girl wishes charity, but the loan 
which may tide her over a time of fear- 
ful need will be accepted without hu- 
miliation if it comes from one who “has 
been there” and really understands. 
The Big Sister movement was or- 
ganized by working women, for working 
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Sill HI 
women. It is officered by women and 
girls from shops, offices and factories. 
Its policy is advised by a group of 
business women who in winnig success 
for themselves have mapped out crooks 
and turns in the road that younger feet 
must travel. At the monthly dinners of 
the organization, women who have won 
recognition in law, teaching, business, 
and medicine fraternize with girls who 
are hesitating on the first rung of the 
ladder. These older women know girl 
psychology—and human nature; for that 
reason they have avoided the mistakes 
of those who wish to help the employed 
girl, yet fail to understand her sensitive, 
independent, self-reliant spirit. 

The Big Sister Association has incor- 
porated for the purpose of raising funds 
to build a young woman’s hotel which, 
it is believed, will solve the housing 
problem for the woman wage-earner. 
The hotel will contain attractive, com- 
fortable rooms which may be rented for 
$1.00 a week. Food will be supplied 
at cost in a caféteria. There will be an 
auditorium for lectures, concerts, and 
social gatherings, and small parlors 
where the young women may entertain 
their young men acquaintances and 
friends without espionage. The venture 
will be managed democratically by the 
Big Sister Association. There will be 
as few rules as possible and no hu- 
miliating restrictions. The expense to 
each girl will be so small that she will 
be able to save a little fund for vacation 
travel and self-improvement even from 


a meager salary. 
Why do Big 


Sisters enjoy helping 
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The great out-door Swimming Pool is now open to the public, 
the tank contains 400,000 gallons of water which is filtered 
and purified every three hours, by the Ultra Violet Ray Sys- 
tem, which is conceded to be the only method of destroying 
germs in water, which makes the pool more desirable than 
river or lake bathing. Competent life guards are on duty 
Exclusive ladies’ hours from 8 to 12 every 


little ones? Why do busy, successful 
women give without stint of their time 
and strength to make the movement a 
success? Why do harassed, poverty- 
haunted girl wage earners work with 
missionary fervor to pass on the white 
flame of friendship to those who are just 
a little weaker, just a little needier, just 
a little lonesomer than themselves? 

The mother instinct! That’s the an- 
swer. Even the routine of busy offices 
and the cast-iron system of efficiency 
experts cannot smother the. age-old 
longing of womankind. The world of 
industry has no place for the emotional 
and affectional life of its women work- 
ers. The Big Sister movement gives 
this primal impulse an outlet, and sets 
it to work smoothing out the rough 
places for all women who earn. 

“The Big Sister movement isn’t phil- 
onthropy or reform,” says Miss Huff, 
“It’s living!” 

oh fe ot 

An Englishwoman went into an egg 
store and asked for fresh eggs. “Yes, 
mum, plenty,” said the shopman; “them 
with a hen on ’em are fresh.” “I don’t 
see any with a hen on them,” said the 
lady, looking around for a nest. “The 


letter ‘hen,’ mum, not the bird. ‘Hen’ 
stands: for noo-laid, mum.” 
fe fe fe 
“Chafley, dear,” said young Mrs. 
Torkins, “I have good news.” “What 


is it?” “The bank sent me word that 
my account is overdrawn. I looked in 
the synonym book and found that ‘over- 
drawn’ is the same as ‘exaggerated.’ ”— 
Buffalo Courier. 
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Mammoth Outdoor Swimming Pool NOW OPEN 


Our big Vaudeville Bill this week contains the following Or- 


pheum Circuit Acts: 


Emily Francis Hooper and Herbert Marbury 


Benny and Woods 
Chas. F. Seamon 


The big Restaurant is more popular than ever this season, the 
prices are reasonable and the service first-class. 


BIG OUTDOOR DANCE PAVILION, LEMCKE’S MARINE BAND, AND MANY OTHER FEATURES. 


TAKE TAYLOR, LACLEDE OR MARKET STREET CARS DIRECT TO THE GATE 
ni iii iii 


Marts and Money 


On the exchange in Wall street the 
state of things shows no important 
changes. Fluctuations are light in most 
all barometric cases, and the daily to- 
tuls of transfers substantial 
contraction when compared with recent 
The great bulk of 


indicate 


maximum records. 
business is done in industrial and min- 
ing stocks. Whenever quotations for 
these are raised two or three points, 
brokerage offices are thronged with ex- 
cited speculators and gossip files im- 
patiently thumbed. In front of the 
longitudinal blackboard chartists are 
busy drawing mystical lines in their 
notebooks, surround the 
telegraph “customers’ 
man” smiles suavely as he tried to ex- 
plain how it all happened, and the book- 
page their ledgers as 


order clerks 
operators, the 


keepers hastily 
they open new marginal accounts. The 
overwhelming majority of traders favors 
the long side; no question about that. 
Their hearts abide where their treasure 
is, and they do not trouble to disguise 
their feelings. There are multifarious 
opportunities for psychologic studies in 
these offices. Railroad stocks still are 
decidedly unpopular, despite confident 
talk that the very near future should 
bring news of a gratifying advance in 
freight rates. Their quoted values are 
materially under the high notches of the 
first month of the year, and there is 
burdensome selling in all hours of mod- 
erate improvement. Southern Pacific, a 
safe 6 per cent stock, is rated at 93%, 
or about seven points below the maxi- 
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Gertrude Barnes 
The Seebacks 
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Wall street paid hardly 
strikingly fine 


mum of 1916. 
any attention to the 
statement submitted by the company for 
last month, though the net gain in 
revenues exceeded $2,000,000. For rea- 
sons satisfactory to themselves, the 
stock exchange folks have come to the 
conclusion that a higher dividend rate 
need not be expected in 1917. It is an 
indisputable fact, however, that 7 or 8 
per cent could conveniently be dis- 
bursed. In the fall of 1909, Southern 
Pacific was in hot demand for a while 
at prices ranging from 135 to 13914; the 
dividend then was no larger than it is 
to-day. 

Missouri Pacific is quoted at 30, the 
best price in several months. On De: 
cember 26, 1916, sales were made at 
3814. The new certificates of the re- 
organized company are about ready for 
distribution. There is quite a deal of 
commendatory information in respect to 
their inherent merits and future value; 
the fact that they have been placed in 
a five-year voting trust evokes 10 
critical discussion. Representative opin- 
ion is that the new Missouri Pacific will 
prove a profitable investment, and that 
the fixed 5 per cent rate on the $76,751,- 
635 preferred stock will or could be 
paid from date of incorporation, though 
it will not be cumulative until June 5, 
1918. Something like 7 or 8 per cent 
is expected to be earned on the $82,839, 
585 common in the first year of oper 
ation, but there is no probability that 
owners of this stock will receive divi- 
dends before January 1, 1919. Common 
stockholders of the Reading Co. had to 
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wait nine years for their first dividend ; 
those of the Union Pacific, three years; 
those of the Atchison, six years. We 
may take it for granted that President 
B. FE. 3ush will rigidly adhere three or 
four years longer to his splendid policy 
of devoting millions of dollars to per- 
manent upbuilding purposes. By doing 
that he will further the real interests of 
common shareholders greatly more than 
he would by authorizing an early com- 
mencement of dividend payments. As 
matters stand, we are justified in the 
belief that the time is not very remote 
when the Missouri Pacific will be as 
magnificent a system as the Atchison or 
Northern Pacific. 


United States Steel common is rated 
at 130!2 at present; a few days ago it 
could be hought at 12514, or at a figure 
denoting a depreciation of $11 when 
contrasted with the recent top record. 
The break in this stock, as well as in all 
other favorite industrials, followed dis- 
quieting intimations from Washington 
in regard to intentions of the admin- 
istration to seize and operate numerous 
important plants war purposes. 
There were unpleasant hints, also, that 
the prices of steel, metals, and other 


for 


materials may startlingly be lowered not 
only in Washington contracts, but like- 
wise in such as will be placed for the 
account of allied nations. On top of 
all this discouraging gossip came new 
intimidating conjectures as to congres- 
sional plans of taxation of war profits. 
Latest advices from the capital are con- 


sidered decidedly more encouraging. 
They deny intentions of nationalizing 


industrial and mining properties and of 
setting low prices for materials for allied 
account. Price reductions we are given 
to understand will apply solely to Wash- 
ington’s purchases. In Wall street circles 
it is pointed out that the Federal govern- 
ment would seriously prejudice its own 
financial interests if it upon 
special favors to allies in the filling of 
contracts Such a 
course on its part would be expressly 


insisted 


for war supplies. 
calculated to cut revenues from taxation 
on excess war profits, curtail the capacity 
of corporations to meet demands for in- 
creased wages, and disarrange economic 
conditions in general. As a result of 
more statements from the 
capital, the quotations for the leading 
industrial and mining shares have regis- 
tered either partial or full recoveries 


reassuring 


from the latest spell of depression. Espe- 
cially prominent in the upward move- 
ment was Baldwin Locomotive common, 
which has drawn no dividends since 
, 1915. The net gain in this 
case was over $8. The prevailing price 
of 73 compares with 43 on February 3 
last, and with 11854 on January 3, 1916. 
In the violent rise of 1915, the stock 
went to 15414. The last yearly report of 
the company was distinctly disappoint- 
Ing. It disclosed but a small percentage 
earned on the $20,000,000 common out- 
standing, after payment of the stipulated 
7 per cent on a like amount of preferred. 
Friends of the common stock feel abso- 
lutely certain, however, that under the 
new order of things, superinduced by 
the entrance of this country into the 
European war and the enormous demand 
for railroad equipment of all kinds, a 


resumption of payments on the stock 


January ] 
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may reasonably be looked for towards 
the end of 1917 or early in 1918. 

The other day brokers had some won- 
derful bull dope on tap respecting auto- 
mobile issues. It dwelled in persuasive 
style on big requirements of motor 
trucks along the battle-lines ; likewise on 
the probability that the automobile cor- 
porations will be awarded highly remun- 
erative contracts for the manufacturing 
of aeroplanes and various other ma- 
terials. In response to the clever tout- 
ing, Studebaker scored an advance of 
nearly five points. The current price is 
85, against 110%% on January 17; the 
absolute maximum, set in 1915, is 195. 
Holders get $10 per annum. The in- 
cipient boom in this class of certificates 
was badly hurt, however, when it became 
known that the Saxon Motor Corpora- 
tion had passed the quarterly dividend 
of $1.75 on its $6,000,000 stock outstand- 
ing, payments on which were begun in 
July, 1916. These shares, which sold at 
68 last January and at 8434 last Sep- 
tember, are at present valued at 15 to 
18. When the proper moment arrives, 
the automobile industry will be urgently 
in need of the services of skillful physi- 
cians and surgeons of finance, at least 
for some of its most modern, rashly 
capitalized corporate representatives. 

Frenzied speculation for long account 
has driven the quotations for cotton to 
27 cents a pound—another high mark. 
Further advances are thought inevitable. 
Owing to the unparalleled state of af- 
fairs, trading in futures has been sus- 
pended on the cotton exchange in Liver- 
pool. It is conceivable that the Wash- 
ington officials may have to interfere 
before long with the sensational stunts 
of the speculators. News regarding the 
condition of cotton fields is none too 


good. Concerning grain crops, informa- 
tion continues favorable, taken as a 
whole. From the Southwest come re- 


ports of damage by drouth, from the 
Northwest and some parts of the Middle 
West, reports of damage by unseason- 
ably cool and rainy weather. 

The New York money market shows 
no relaxation as yet. For call funds, 
the rates are 6 to 6% per cent; for time 
funds, 51% to 6 per cent. The excess of 
bank reserves is down to $41,827,230; 
this establishes a new absolute minimum 
since the organization of the new na- 
tional system. Russian exchange shows 
-a little improvement, but French and 
Italian rates are lower. The current 
quotation for lire bills is 7.37; parity is 
5.191g. Additional imports of gold have 
increased the sum total since January 1 
to nearly $460,000,000. New York City 
will sell $55,000,000 414 per cent corpo- 
rate stock on July 12. The date of ma- 
turity for the greater part of this amount 
will be July 1, 1967. Some prominent 
financial authorities question the advis- 
ability of such a sale in prevailing mon- 
etary circumstances. It is a noteworthy 
fact that since January 10 last, New 
York City’s 4%s, of 1957, have depre- 
ciated from 110% to 103. 

of 


Finance in St. Louis 
In the local market for securities busi- 
The 
speculative crowd took due note of the 
hardening money markets, and concluded 
therefrom that declines of a few points 


ness was of modest proportions. 
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should not be considered altogether un- 
likely. 
to the vacillatory movements in 
York. 
however, by 
some important quotations. 
liquidation there was no evidence, and 
there is no visible reason there 
should be at present or in the next few 
months. In the industrial department, 
National Candy common still is among 
the fashionable features. More than five 
hundred shares were transferred at 
26.75 to 27.25; the latter figure denotes 
a new top Ely-Walker D. G. 
common was strikingly active, with the 


They paid close attention, also, 
New 
“ ” . 
nerve sustained, 


Their was 


the distinct firmness of 


Of heavy 


why 


notch. 


_total of sales comprising one hundred 


and sixty shares. Prices paid ranged 
from 104.50 to 105. The second pre- 
ferred stock is quoted at 87.50 bid, 89 
asked. These figures indicate a little 
stiffening in the attitude of owners. Sev- 


enty shares of Brown Shoe common 
brought 72 to 73; ten Certain-teed 
Products common, 43, and ten Con- 


solidated Coal, 50. 

There were no especially interesting 
transactions in the banking group. 
Twenty Bank of Commerce changed 
hands at 111.50 to 112, prices previously 
effective. The stock is quoted ex divi- 
dend. The quotations for other leading 
stocks of this class indicate unchanged 
market conditions. The 4 per cent bonds 
of the United Railways Co. are a trifle 
higher in price; 1,000 were taken at 
59.12%4. St. Louis Brewing 6s are pur- 
chasable at 70. There are no bids for 
them at the moment. 

St. Louis for loans are 
firmly kept at 514 to 6 per cent. Drafts 
on New York remain at a discount of 
A further sharp rise in 


rates time 


about 12 cents. 
charge is not regarded as probable. The 
requirements of the agricultural com- 
munities are no longer anticipated with 
timid feelings. The 
system is prepared to mect them com- 
pletely and promptly, without. stirring 
up trouble on the Wall street stock ex- 


Federal Reserve 


change. 
fe 
Latest Quotations 
Bid Asked 

German Gavines Inst....05. s.-.na-c 200 
Nat. Bank of Commerce... 111} : 
State National Bank ; . 200 
Third National Bank........ oa Ae 237% 
United Railways pfd........ 19 19% 

Go 4S: ...... ; Cee 59 594 
Laclede Gas 5s ae 99 
Mo. Portland Cement 80 $2 
Ely & Walker com.... 107 

do ist pfd : 107% 

do 2d pfd : 8714 89 
*International Shoe com... ...... 984% 
Certain-teed com. ...........-- 44 45 
Rice-Stix com........... 215 
Granite-Bimetallic ............ 55 65 
American Bakery com.....- 14 

OE). eae aiedere 56 ear 
BPA MIITOMK<TETOWE ciccseccescecs.  e-encsecee 34 
St. L. Brew. Ass'n 6s te 69 
Independent Brew. 6s........ RE ies 
National Candy com.......... 28% 28% 
Chicago Ry. Equipment... 107 _ 
Wagener Electric .............. 185 190 
Brown Shoe com.......... 71 71% 


*Ex-dividend. 
le 


Answers to Inquiries 
FINANCE, St. Joseph, Mo.—Chino Cop- 
per is a stock of unquestionable merits, 
but not an investment of a superior sort. 
It does not rank equal with Anaconda 
and Utah. The present price is 57. It 


represents a reasonable valuation, in 
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“One Price to All at Jaccard’s” 


Service Sets of 


Solid Silver 














FU aS J 
a> Sas a} 
We are showing many new 


designs in the plain Colonial and 
hand-engraved, at prices’ the 
lowest in America. 

Tea Services...... _...e---- $125 tot $900 
Coffee § _#% 41 to $150 
Waiters $160 to $300 


accard’s 


(Mermod,Jaccard & King) 
Broadway at Locust 


Mail Orders Carefully Filled 
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ESTABLISHED 1879 








38 Years’ Piano Experience 
be 





. THE NEW 


GRANDETTE 


LENGTH, 59 INCHES 
Made by 
Kranich & Bach 
This Grand Piano is only 59 
inches long and can be placed 
snugly and artistically in the 
smallest apartment or bungalow 

parlor. 

See it on display in our first- 
floor 9x12 “Grandette” parlor, 
or send for catalog and floor 
pattern. 


Sera 


7 ao 
KIESELHORST 
| PLANO %) 55/4 COMPANY 
| 1007 OLIVE STREET 

| Pianos—Victrolas—Players 

| Main 5505 Central 6165 

















Evens & Howard 


FIRE BRICK COMPANY 
Manufacturers of 
High-Grade Fire Brick and Sewer Pipe 


Vards for City Delivery: 
920 Market St. Saint Louis 











INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED 
on cash and royalty basis. Patents 
secured. Models, experimental work 
and contract manufacturing. Inven- 
tors, manufacturers, investors and 
promoters are invited to call and 
examine our model display. Or write 
Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., Desk R. M., 
2048-49-49a Railway Exchange, St. 
Louls, Mo. Phone, Olive 4236. 














Keeps the Teeth White and Healthy 
































Cooking with 2-cent 
Electricity 


Union Electric’s customers are doing it—more of 
them every week. 

We have sold more electric ranges during the first 
five months of 1917 than during the entire three years 
1914, 1915 and 1916 combined. 


The ranges are wonderfully economical 
and satisfactory. We sell only the best, at 
prices running from $35.00 up to $225.00, 
according to size. 

St. Louis housewives have learned that 
electric cooking really IS the cleanest, 
coolest, easiest, best and cheapest way to 
cook. 

Our easy-payment plan has_ enabled 
hundreds to buy ranges who might have 
hesitated to pay all cash down. 

Our low rates have been a big factor. 


On May 1 we cut the third step in our residence 
rates, FOR RANGE USERS, from 3 cents a kilowatt 
hour to 2 cents. 


The 8-cent primary rate and the 6-cent 
secondary rate, calculated to cover cost of 
delivering the small amount of energy used 
for lighting, remain the same. 

Our 2-cent rate to range users is calcu- 
lated to cover cost of excess energy used 
for cooking and other domestic purposes. 
It is the lowest residence rate in any big 
American city. It is probably the main 
reason why St. Louis folks are to-day 
buying more electric ranges than the 
people of any other city. 


One hundred and fifty kilowatt hours per month is 
a liberal allowance for the average family of four per- 
sons in a 6-room house or flat with three ‘counted 
rooms.” It is plenty for lighting, cooking, washing, iron- 
ing, sweeping, sewing, etc. A Union Electric range 
customer with three “counted rooms” now pays for it on 
this basis: 


12 kilowatt hrs. at 8c per kwh.................... $ .96 
9 6 “eé “ 6c “ ee ere 54 
129 “es sé “ec 2c “ec a eee 2.58 
Darth We CI sinensis nso sesesnsonssnvesnnne $4.08 
Less 5 per cent prompt payment discount .20 
Bhat emily TATE nnn. cnnsntcocnesescncssssnse $3.88 


St. Louis housekeepers simply CAN’T AFFORD 
TO USE OLD-FASHIONED COOKING EQUIP- 
MENT, when they can cook the easiest, cleanest, coolest, 
best way with 2-cent electricity. The electric range be- 
gins paying for itself, in money, time and labor saved, 
the day you start using it. 

VISIT, TELEPHONE OR WRITE US 
and let us show you. 


The Electric Company 


UNION ELECTRIC: Main Office:—12th and Locust 
Branches: 4912 Delmar; 3018 N. Grand; 3012 S. Grand 
27x OF FIcCes Tn Tas Ce UN TY 
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dividend payments 
(regular and extra) of $2.50. If 
rate could be considered permanent, the 
stock would be worth 90. In 1914, the 
sum total of dividends was only $2.50. 


view of quarterly 


this 


Last year’s maximum price of 74 is not 
likely to be reached this year. 
of an advance of several points, let go, 
and take a few days off. Wall street 
will have a market a while longer. 


In case 


INguIsiTIvE, St. Louis——You need not 
look for a resumption of payments on 
Cleveland, C., C. & St. Louis (Big Four) 
common in the next twelve months. 
Railroad directors highly 
servative lot nowadays, hopes of a good 
rate increase notwithstanding. Operat- 
ing expenses are mounting and the labor 


are a con- 


question remains unsolved, in view of 
the growing cost of living. For this 
reason, and sundry others, would advise 
letting Big Four alone and buying some- 
thing more attractive at the first inviting 
opportunity. In existing conditions, one 
should not put surplus money into stocks 
that get no substantial dividends. There 
are too many choice things obtainable, 
both in the stock and bond markets, to 
justify unremunerative investments. 
Tep, Salina, Kan.—Burlington 4s, Ne- 
braska division, are a choice investment. 
The decline of six points in the past 
seven months due to downward 
tendencies in the general market. 
should not liquidate unless you have the 


was 
You 


intention of repurchasing at a still lower 
The current value is 94144. Not 
many years ago the bonds were rated at 
107, I seriously doubt if that mark will 
be reached again before date of ma- 
turity—in 1927, 

M. A. W., Oklahoma, Okla—If you 
are not obliged to sell, you might hold 
Rock Island 6 per cent preferred for a 
speculation. The reorganized company 
should not find it difficult to pay the 
full rate on this stock, as well as on the 
7 per cent preferred. Both rates are 
cumulative up to 5 per cent. The present 
price of the 6 per cent preferred shows 
a material depreciation when contrasted 
with the highest level established on the 
curb last year. If these were normal 
times, both stocks would be quoted at 
90 to 110, Federal regulation notwith- 
standing. 

J. D. P., Madison, Wis.—There’s any 
amount of bull talk on Pacific Mail. 
Stock is tipped for 50. Interest in the 
shares has been stimulated by the initi- 
ation of dividend payments. Like all 
marine lines, the company is doing a 
fine business and should continue doing 
it for some years to come, owing to 
the extraordinary scarcity of tonnage. If 
you are determined to gamble, you might 
try your luck in Pacific Mail. In pre- 
war times the stock proved a very costly 
speculation for most everybody who 
touched it, except the insiders. The new 
management is thought conservative and 
resolved to work for the stockholders 
instead of Wall street. 


level. 


SUBSCRIBER, Racine, Wis.—American 
Writing Paper preferred is not a tempt- 
ing speculation. Has too narrow a mar- 
ket. While the preferred draws 4 per 
cent, it is entitled to 7 per cent, the divi- 
dend being cumulative. There is more 
than 100 per cent in arrears. The high 


price of last year—76'%4—brought heavy 
liquidation for inside account. 


Since its 


establishment the stock has not enjoyed 
vigorous clique support. Too much of jt 
is held by the “dear public.” 


2, Re o& 
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The Lily and the Cabbage 


By Feodor Sologub 


A lily reared her head in the garden, 
She was serenely white, and beautiful 
and proud. 

Quietly she addressed herself to the 
passing wind: 

“Have more care. I am the queenly 
lily, and King Solomon himself did not 
dress as beautifully as I.” 

Quite close by, in the vegetable gar- 
den, grew a she-cabbage. 

She overheard the speech of the lily, 
whereupon she laughed, and said: 

“This old Solomon was, in my opin- 
ion, a mere sansculotte! How did these 
ancients dress? They barely covered 
their nakedness with scant drapery, and 
imagined that they were robed in the 
height of fashion. It was I who taught 
people how to dress, I may safely take 
credit for the following plan: First 
there is the naked stump, upon that goes 
the first wrap, then a shirt, upon that a 
jacket, upon the jacket a petticoat, upon 
the petticoat another petticoat, then an- 
other wrap, another shirt, another jacket, 
another petticoat,.then a shawl above 
and a shaw! below and a ‘shawl on each 
side—until the stump becomes invisible. 
Now this is both warm and modest.” 


2. & & 
me Oe 


Fond Mother—Dorothy, if you are 
bad you won’t go to heaven. Don’t you 
know that? 

Little Dorothy—Well, I’ve been to the 
circus and the Chautauqua already. I 
can’t expect to go everywhere.—Orange 
Peel. 


fe fe fe 


Majors James A. Moss and M. B. 
Stewart of the United States army make 
a frank appeal for recruits in their at- 
tractive booklet, “Our Flag and its Mes- 
sage,” issued by the Lippincotts. As 
though to impress upon each American 
his share in the flag and obligation to 
it, the authors begin with the president's 
“few words of earnest counsel and ap- 
peal” addressed to “my fellow-citizens” 
at the time of the declaration of a state 
of war. The president’s message—des- 
tined to be termed a classic by future 
generations—is really the book’s excuse 
for being, since the brief history of the 
flag and the interpretation of its sym- 
bolism which follow may be found in 
slightly different wordings in almost any 
school history. The flag’s plea is stated 
as “a mute entreaty to cherish it, to 
keep it as it has been handed down to 
us, and to defend it.” Then these army 
officers ask the reader: “What is your 
answer to this silent plea of our flag?” 


e &. 2 
1 ye 


“It would save us much-needed floor 
space and considerable money if more 
of our woman customers would use the 
stairway when going up only one flight,” 
said the department store manager. “I 
wish I knew of some way to make ’em 
do it.” “Why not take the mirrors out 
of the elevators and put ’em on the 
stairs?” suggested his bright assistant. 
—Buffalo Express. 
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HAVE You 
READ iT YET? 


The Most Intense, The Most 
Thrilling, The Most Real ct 
All War Books. 









By 
Arthur 
Guy 
Empey 


An 
American 
Soldier 


who went 


Ask your 
bookseller 
to let you 
see a copy 


of 


TOP 


OVER THE 


Empey was wounded seven times 
He lived for a year and a half with 
mud, rats and shells 


He went “over the top” in bayonet 
charges 

He went through gas attacks ' 

He was entangled in barbed wire, with 


machine guns working a few yards 
away—and 
He lay for 36 hours, wounded and un- 
conscious, in “No Man's Land.” 
Empey lived it all and tells it simply, 
but vividly and dramatically, and with 
a light and humorous touch as original 


as the “Soldiers Three,” 


and all of it is true 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 
12°. 16 ILLUSTRATIONS. $1.50 
; NET (by Mail $1.60) 
Published by 


PUTNAMS ‘ 











Harduppe—What is your opinion of 
Flubdub’s honesty ? 


Borrowell—Mighty poor. He actually 
came around to my house and stole an 
umbrella ] 


Life. 


had borrowed from him.— 





If you want to improve your 
auction bridge game, read 


The Gist of 
Auction Bridge 


By Charles E. Coffin 
Author of the 


“Gist of Whist” 


ASLEAR, comprehensive manual of 
the game, presenting the system 
of play followed by expert players and 
leading authorities. | Comprehensive 
tables” of bids, leads and plays cov- 
ering all situations are given, together 
with the recently revised laws of the 
game. Price $1.00. 


At All Bookstores 
A. C. McCLURG & CO., Publishers 


REEDY’S 


New Books Received 


Orders for any books reviewed in 
REEDY’s Mirror will be promptly filled 
on receipt of purchase price, with 
postage added, when necessary. Address, 
REEDY’S Mirror, St. Louis, Mo. 





_Or THE Nature or Tuincs by T. Lucretius 
Carus, translated by W. E, Leonard. New 
York: EB. P. Dutton & Co.> $1.75, 

A new and faithful translation of the most 


modern of the ancient pocts. 


MINNA VON 
Lessing, 


York: 


3ARNILELM by Gotthofd Ephraim 
translated by Otto Heller. New 
Henry Holt; $1.25. 


In translating this great German comedy, Dr. 
Heller has aimed at reproducing the spirit as 
well as the letter of the original. He prefaces 
the play with an article containing the bio- 
graphical and critical material necessary for a 
full understanding of the work. 


DoINnG 


Dor My Bir For IRELAND by Margaret 
Skinnider. 


New York: Century Co.; $1.00. 


An account of the rise and fall of the recent 
Irish revolution written by a woman who was 
a part of it and was wounded three times, 
showing the motives which actuated the leaders 
and in general the spirit of the revolution. 
The book includes a number of the revolution- 
ists’ songs. Illustrated. 


RussiA OF YESTERDAY 
Baroness Souiny. New 
$2.00. 


AND 
York: 


Tomorrow by 
Century Co.; 


A well-written commentary on the economic, 
political and social life of Russia during the 


period of the war to the present time. Illus- 
trated from photographs. 
From Deatu to Lire by A. Apukhtin. New 


York: R. Frank. 

The first volume of a series of Russian short 
stories to be published in book form. Pocket 
size. Translated from the original by R. Frank 
and E. Huybers. Illustrated with pen and ink 
drawings by Franklin Booth. 


A FUTURE 


York: 


Some Views ReEspectineG 
Samuel Waddington. New 
$1.25. 


LIFE by 
John Lane; 


and 
their 
death. 


views of ancient 
expressed in 
existence after 


A compilation of the 
modern philosophers as 
writings on a_ future 
Indexed. 


KLEATH by Macbeth: Boston: Small- 


Maynard; 


A novel of the gold rush in the 
Illustrated by G. W. Gage. 


Madge 
$1.35. 


Klondike. 


Rothwell Brown. 


$1.35. 


My Country by George 
Boston: Small-Maynard; 


A novel of the American-German war, in- 
volving love, intrigue, secret missions, spies, 
detectives, secret service men, interned Ger- 


sailors, submarines, etc. 


man 
Emerson. 


Chase 


Illustrated by 


ARE WE 
Frank W. 


A narrative interpretation of 
political and social events of the 
century to date in the United States, 
introduction by Harry A. Wheeler, 


CAPABLE OF SELF-GOVERNMENT? by 
Noxon, New York: Harper’s; $1.50. 


economic, 
twentieth 

with an 
first presi- 


dent of the chamber of commerce of the United 
States. Indexed. 

THe Man Wuo Saw by William Watson. 
New York: Harper's; $1.00. 

A collection of poems in which England's 
eminent poet, knighted only a few wecks ago, 
expresses his sentiments on the war. 

THe Lire oF ALGERNON CHARLES SWIN- 
BURNE by Edmund Gosse, C.B. New York: 


MacMillan; $3.50. 

This is the first biogré aphy of Swinburne to 
be published. The author is fitted for his task 
through a. lifelong friendship for the poet and 
warm personal interest in his work. Illustrated 
and indexed. 


OVER THE New 


York: Putnam; 


Tor by Arthur Guy Empey. 
$1.50. 


Some experiences of an American as a 
British soldier in France, being that part of 
a soldier’s life which he cares to have his 
loved ones know about and with the horrors 
minimized in true American fashion. An _ in- 
teresting dictionary of British soldiers’ slang 
is included, Illustrated. 


Bitter: A 


University 


Biocrapuy by Ferdinand 
of Chicago Press; $2.00. 


KARL 
Schevill. 
appreciation of the 
tor’s work, issued under the auspices of the 
National Sculpture Society, containing numer- 
ous full page illustrations of his work. 


A biography, and sculp- 











MIRROR 








“Patience Worth,” 
described in ‘Patience 
written a story 


It is the story 


walls of Bethlehem, on the 


within the walls. 


time in the tale, 


H. Curran of St. Louis, 


erary marvel. 


¢ 


of a son of Tiberius Czesar 
slave, a womau of great beauty and of noble blood. 
a time she is discarded and gives birth to a child outside the 
same night that Christ is born 
The two great characters of the story, 
Christ and this other youth, come into contact from time to 
to meet finally on Calvary. 

All of the story was communicated through Mrs. 
in the 
productions of this personality. 


I have seen the complete manuscript. 
markable piece of literature I have ever read. . . . 

have no hesitation in saying that this production—I ignore 
any religious claims for it and I discount the adventitious 
interest of the manner of its presentation—is a world’s lit- 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 





A NEw Boox BY PATIENCE WORTH” 


THE SORRY TALE 


A STORY OF THE TIME OF CHRIST 
Edited and with a brief Introduction by CASPER S. 
643 pages, $1.90 net. 


YOST 
At any bookstore. 


the invisible author whose work was 
Worth: 


of the time of Christ. 


A Psychic Mystery,” has 


a Greek 
After 


by 


John 


same manner as the other 


Wm. Marion Reedy says in Reedy’s Mirror: 


This is the most re- 


19 West 44th St. 
New York 








BOOKS 


at : : 





All the late Cloth 
and Paper 
Books can be found 


Roeder’s Book Store 


>: : : 703 Lecust Street 


Bound 








My Stern. New 


York: 


MotTHER AND I by E. G., 
MacMillan; $1.00. 


The story of the Americanization of a young 


girl, with a preface by Theodore Roosevelt. 
Tue Banks or Cotne by Eden Phillpotts. 
New York: MacMillan; $1.50. 


has written 
this one 
and 


In preceding novels the author 
of slate mining, pottery, and hop fields: 
concerns the workers in a flower nursery 
has an unusual climax. 


PorMs hy Rz ilph Ilodgson. New York: Mac- 


Millan; 75c. 


First American collection of this English 
poet’ s work, including “Eve” and “The Song 
of Honor.’ 

Tue Lapy Witn tHe Doc by Anton Chekov. 
New York: MacMillan; $1.50. 


Nine short stories, 


PeRSONALTY by Rabindranath Tagore. New 


York: MacMillan; $1.35. 


Tagore believes that the secret of the uni- 
verse is personality, and herein elaborates his 
theory in the light of racial and individual ex- 
perience, IJllustrated from photographs. 


THe VaLve or Money by F. M. Anderson, 
Jr. New York: MacMillan; $2.25. 
The presentation of a monetary = and 


economic theory which is a direct challenge to 
existing theories. In addition to the theoretical 


matter the book contains new and_ practical 
material regarding the workings of the stock 
market, the money market, the general range 
of speculation and the volume of trade. In- 
dexed, 

With THE National GUARD ON THI 
Borver by Capt. Irving Goff McCann. St. 


Louies Cc. ¥, 


Our national military problem as viewed by 
the chaplain of the First Infantry, Illinois Na- 
tional Guard serving on the Mexican border, 
Numerous illustrations from photographs. 


a Oe 
“ee Oe 


Mosby Co.; 


$1.50. 


When passing behind a street car, look 
out for the car approaching from the 


opposite direction. 





~The Library of : 


Congress | 


at | 
1] 


Washington, D. C. 


requires the following numbers 
of Reedy’s Mirror to complete 
its file, Which are now out of 
print: 
Volume 23: numbers 25, 
28, 29, 31, 33, 34, 41, be- 
ing August 14, September 
3, 10, 25, October 9, 16 
and December 11, 1914. 


Here’s another chance to “‘do 
your bit’’ for the country by 
helping to fill up an hiatus in 
the National archives. 


Mail to this office; the 
Librarian of Congress will 
acknowledge receipt. 


Reedy’s Mirror 


St. Louis 


REEDY’S MIRROR 








Don’t Fail to Visit 
The New Mitchell Home 


A St. Louis Institution—Backed by St. Louis Money 
Built for St. Louis Motor Car Buyers 


If you have not already visited the 
new Mitchell home in the Plaza Hotel 
Building, this is a cordial invitation to 
do so now. 

We want all St. Louis—whether 
they intend purchasing a car or not— 
to see this show place de luxe. We 
want you to know about it and be able 
to tell others. 

To miss seeing it will be to have 
missed seeing one of St. Louis’ points 
of interest. Critics who are well qual- 
ified to judge consider it to be the most 
beautiful salesroom in America. When 
we decided to enter into this enter- 
prise, we looked for a car that would 
meet the demands of the most discrim- 
inating motor car buyer. 

We investigated cautiously, we 
matched maker against maker, expert 
against expert, car against car, owner 
against owner. 


TWO SIZES 
Mitchell ==,*,, "omy 


senger Six, with 127- 
inch wheelbase and a 
highly developed 48- 
horsepower motor. 


$1460 icin 


Price will be ad- 
vanced to $1525 on 
July ist. 














Wesley A. Stanger, President 


We finally selected the Mitchell, 
built by John W. Bate, the efficiency 
expert, in preference to all others. 

We knew we had chosen the car that 
stood nearest to 100 per cent ideal in 
the modest-priced fine car class. And 
we backed our opinion in the Mitchell, 
and in St. Louis, too, by purchasing 
$500,000 worth of Mitchells. 


31 Extra Features 


The Mitchell car has 31 valuable 
extras which nearly all other cars omit. 
These are all paid for by factory sav- 
ings, made possible by the work of 
John W. Bate, the noted Mitchell 
builder. 

The greatest extra, in our opinion, is 
the Mitchell’s margin of safety—100 
per cent over-strength. All safety 
parts are oversize. Gears are tested 
for 50,000 pounds per tooth. Springs 
are tested for 100,000 four-inch vibra- 
tions. 


Mitchell Automobile Company of Missouri 


Wm. A. C. Halwe, Secretary and Treasurer 


In the Plaza Hotel Building 


3308 LINDELL PLAZA 


TELEPHONES: Bomont 1262; Central 5327 


Four-Passenger Club Roadster, Sedan, Cabriolet, Coupe, Town Car and 


Limousine. 





No matter how good a car he may 
have, no motor car buyer’s satisfaction 
can be complete without SERVICE. 


Matchless Service 

We are now building the most com- 
plete service station in St. Louis. The 
wonderful new edifice now nearing 
completion at Pine street and Chan- 
ning avenue is dedicated to REAL 
service—a service that will be a fit 
companion to the Mitchell car. 

This matchless service station will 
be devoted to Mitchell cars exclusively. 
Not only future buyers, but present 
Mitchell owners are cordially invited 
to use its splendid facilities. 

Please come and visit us. You will 
see the most luxurious automobile 
salesroom in America. You will see a 
motor car that stands supreme in its 
class, in equipment, luxury, beauty and 
finish. Our house is open to all St. 
Louis. 





Mitchell Junior 


— a_five-passenger 
Six on similar lines, 
with 120-inch wheel- 
base and a 40-horse- 


power motor. 4-inch 
smaller bore. 


$1195 4.2, 


Price will be ad- 
Vanced to $1250 on 
July 1st. 
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